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British steel builds Persia’s railways 


Persia wanted steel rails — 100,000 tons of them for the Tabriz- 
Maineh and Meshed-Shahrud routes. Several European countries 
were keen to supply them. But the contract came to Britain. British 
steel and goods made from steel are in demand all over the world. 
Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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THE GUERILLAS’ 


HE newspaper strike is the latest card and most sinister 

of the Electrical Trade Union’s guerilla operations 

against British industry (the engineers’ union is involved 
too, but in the back seat). The only mystery is why the ETU 
leaders did not strike at the press before. They had good reason 
to do so. The press had attacked them frequently, and often 
venomously, for their communism and for their unscrupulous 
tactics in industrial disputes; it had exposed and helped to 
wreck some of their schemes, such as the Lyons strike last year. 
If the ETU wanted revenge, too, as presumably it did, the press 
was a sitting target. A handful of electricians, by striking, could 
disrupt the whole industry with no trouble and negligible 
expense. Apart from the benefits to be won in wages, the strike 
would also have a good chance of smashing the newspaper pro- 
prietors’ ‘ring’—the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association—by 
setting the individual proprietors at each others’ throats: 
‘divide and rule.’ 


* * * 


Most important of all, the strike would exactly fulfil the 
dictates of the party line. The Communist Party is politically so 
feeble in Britain that the Communists’ only prospect is to take 
over and refurbish the old trade union strategy. They have to 
persuade the worker that his best interests are served by getting 
the employer by the throat on every possible occasion. Such 
methods are naturally unpalatable to the TUC, and to most of 
the other unions, because since 1939 trade unionism in Britain 
has been moving in the opposite direction: towards co-opera- 
tion with the employers. The ETU has rejected this policy: 
instead, it has carried out a campaign of systematic guerilla 
warfare. designed in the short run to produce higher wages for 
its members, and in the long run to so embarrass and disrupt 


REVENGE 


industry as a whole that Communism will at last become an 
attractive proposition politically. 

The ETU’s method as a rule is to single out prosperous and 
efficient businesses and put the squeeze on them, on the basis 
that they can afford to pay more. Sometimes they can, and do. 
Immediately the ETU turns round and says to all the other 
businesses in the industry, ‘If some can afford to pay more, all 
must afford to pay more.’ Other workers inevitably become 
restive when they see an electrician getting more while their own 
unions are urging wage restraint: and so the disruptive process 
is set in train. 


The present strike is a good example of the technique. As 
Mr. Randolph Churchill writes on another page, the elec- 
tricians and engineers in the newspaper business are the best 
paid in the country. The only real case the ETU has for de- 
manding more is that the newspapers are doing so well they can 
afford to pay more, which, of course, is true: the press has been 
enjoying a sustained, agreeable boom. But with freed newsprint 
and commercial television just round the corner, will the pros- 
perity last? And even if it could be proved that its prosperity is 
lasting, would that be a good argument for this wage increase? 
Nowadays, wages over the bulk of industry are not geared to 
capacity to pay. It is easy, therefore, to see what the ETU’s next 
step is going to be, if it gets the increases. It will demand that 
pay for electricians in all other industries must rise, to keep in 
step with their brothers in the press. The engineers’ union will 
take the same line. The other press workers, compositors, 
journalists, and so on, will want more, too; and people doing 
equivalent work in other industries will grow discontented— 
The Communists will sit back, rubbing their hands 
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TOO LONG A VIEW 


HE Economic Survey, 1955, consists of a long review of 

1954, some moderately interesting but quite irrelevant 

thoughts about our ‘long-run prospects,’ and virtually 
nothing about the outline for 1955. Politicians and official 
economists may be concerned about what will happen in six or 
sixteen years’ time, but business men and industrialists are 
naturally more apprehensive about the next six months. The 
Government’s reluctance to say more about the immediate 
situation may be due to two things. First, the Survey must not 
anticipate the Budget. Second, and probably more important, 
political considerations may have encouraged the Government 
to gloss over our present difficulties. In either case, one is left 
with an uneasy feeling of unreality. After all, the United King- 
dom and the rest of the sterling area were once again unable to 


pay their way last autumn and winter. This country must 
obviously export more, but how? There will be some increase 
of output this year, but it must support not only a larger export 
trade but also more capital investment at home. Moreover, 
wage rates are still being pushed up, and the public will want to 
spend more in the shops. To ensure that too much of these 
extra goods is not swallowed up by home consumption would 
be a difficult task for the Budget makers, even if this were not 
election year. It is a relief that there are no signs of a return to 
the austerity mentality in the Survey, but a more forthright 
explanation of our immediate problems would have been more 
reassuring. The danger of gazing at the distant horizon is that 
one so easily trips over the stones at one’s feet. 


NEWS SUMMARY 


FORMOSA AND THE ISLANDS—Shortly before the weekend 
a controlled leak was sprung by top US military circles, who let 
it be Known that Communist China is expected to attack Quemoy 
and Matsu on, or soon after, April 15; and that the US is ready to 
fight alongside Chiang in defence of them. This rumour came as a 
shock, because opinion lately (reflected in Richard Rovere’s article 
on another page) has been that the US is anxious to slide out 
of its commitments, if any, on the offshore islands. The climate 
suddenly changed: on Sunday the New York Herald Tribune 
was able to assert that a preventive war with China would be 
welcomed by the President's military advisers as a calculated 
risk. By midweek, however, the rumour began to sag; President 
Eisenhower himself is said to deplore it; and it looks as if it 
may Only have been calculated kite-flying by the preventive war- 
riors. The New York Times is urging that the US should fall 
back on Formosa; Mr. Alistair Cooke reports that some of the 
staunchest of the President's supporters are beginning to jib; 
and the Democrats are drawing breath to denounce warmonger- 
ing, getting as near as they can to a peace policy without calling 
it a peace policy. 


THE PARIS AGREEMENTS—Afiter a series of impressive 
interventions by M. Faure, the French Senate finally agreed 
early on Sunday morning to ratify the Paris agreements with- 
out referring them back to the Lower House. The most effective 


speech against ratification came from M. Pinchard (Independent 
Republican) who recalled his own deportation to Germany 
during the war, but the House was visibly swayed by M. 


Faure’s declaration that, if no decision were taken, he would 
not go to inform the Atlantic Treaty powers of this addi- 
tional delay. Dr. Adenauer, the German Chancellor, has 
welcomed the French ratification as a prelude to better 
l-ranco-German relations, but the German Social Democrats, on 
the other hand, have continued to declare their unwavering oppo- 
sition to the Paris agreements as representing a major obstacle 
to both four-power talks and German reunification. A petition 
has been presented to President Heuss denouncing the agreement 
on the Saar as unconstitutional, and this question will have to 
be decided by the German constitutional court. A good deal of 
bitterness is present in German reactions to this solution of the 
Saar question, though the coming visit of M. Pinay, the French 
Foreign Minister, to Bonn may do something to smooth matters 


over. 


FOUR POWER CONFERENCE—The way is open for the 
conference which the three Western Powers have long advocated 
but had agreed to postpone until the Paris agreements 
were ratified by all countries concerned. As soon as it was obvious 
that the agreements were going to get through the French Senate, 


diplomatic activity began on a grand scale. Hopes of some speedy 
action were raised by the Soviet Prime Minister's assurance over 
the weekend, and before the result in the French Senate was 
known, that he would take ‘a positive attitude’ towards the ques- 
tion of a conference of the great Powers to lessen world tensions. 
M. Pinay, the French Foreign Secretary, has said thai this con- 
ference might take place as early as June. A spokesman of the 
American State Department welcomed Marshal Bulganin’s state- 
ment ‘as a sign that the Soviet Government is receptive to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s views concerning the circumstances which 
could make it useful to hold future discussions.’ On the following 
day he agreed that the Western Powers were having ‘quite active 
consultations’ about the prospects of a conference, and he let it 
be known that the Federal German Republic would be included 
‘in some phase’ of the deliberations. In the House of Commons 
Sir Anthony Eden has announced that the British Government 
would propose meetings ‘maybe in the first instance at the official 
level, and then at Foreign Ministers’ level, and then probably at 
other levels also if all goes well.’ But Sir Winston Churchill, 
answering a question in the Commons on Tuesday, favoured the 
reverse order—he still thought that ‘a top-level meeting without 
agenda’ might be ‘helpful.’ On the following day President 
Eisenhower, at his weekly press conference, made it clear that he 
did not favour the idea of ‘broad talks’ of this type, as they would 
amount to no more than a ‘get-together.’ 


DISARMAMENT—The cloak of secrecy with which the UN 
General Assembly tried to clothe the London Disarmament talks 
has now been thrown off—even trampled on. M. Gromyko, who 
has since explained that he was ‘only taking advantage of his 
right to correct tendentious and inspired reports in the Western 
Press’ gave his version of the proceedings; the French and British 
Governments have found it necessary to give their versions, to 
correct Ais tendentiousness. What emerges is that the Western 
Powers have now for the first time proposed fixed ceilings on 
forces’ manpower, instead of simple (but unqualified) ‘major 
reductions.’ The Soviet Union merely reiterated their old demand 
for a flat one-third reduction of armed forces by everybody all 
round. On the details of how this is to be accomplished they are 
evasive. However, the talks continue. 


AUSTRIAN TREATY—The question of an Austrian Treaty 
was reopened on Thursday when a Soviet invitation to Herr Raab, 
the Austrian Chancellor, to go to Moscow for talks was delivered 
in Vienna. Five days later, after long consultations between Herr 
Raab, his Cabinet and the Ambassadors in London, Washington 
and Paris, it was announced in Vienna that the invitation had 
been accepted. Herr Raab’s object is to secure a clarification of 
the two guarantees on which the Soviet Union is insisting: first, 
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that there should be no possibility of another Anschluss, and, 
secondly, that Austria should be neutralised and never join any 
military alliance against ‘any Power that took part with its armed 
forces against Hitlerite Germany.’ Herr Raab made it clear on 
Tuesday that he had no intention of committing himself to any 
such conditions without consulting the Western Powers and he 
is now busy doing the rounds of his ambassadors again, to give 
fresh reassurances. The Russians, in the meanwhile, are demon- 
strating their reserves of goodwill by returning several hundred 
pictures that the Soviet army had liberated from the Dresden 
Gallery, including the Sistine Madonna and Rubens’ Judgement 
of Paris. This is announced as a reward to the East German 
Government for good behaviour; while the West German 
Government, whose behaviour has been less exemplary, is 
rewarded with the threat of a toll increase of up to 2,500 per cent. 
on some classes of road traffic to Berlin through the Soviet Zone. 


PAKISTAN—Mr. Ghulam Mahommed, the Governor-General 
of Pakistan, has dealt firmly, not to say brutally, with the constitu- 
tional crisis. As predicted in these columns last week, he has taken 
up his emergency powers and validated thirty-five of the laws 
previously passed without his assent by the Constituent Assembly, 
carefully omitting those granting the Prerogative Writs, whereby 
his opponents have sought and would again seek to convince the 
Courts of their wrongful imprisonment or expulsion from office. 
He has gone further than this, however, by announcing that the 
new Constitution—and also some far-reaching reforms—is to 
be inaugurated, not by a re-formed Assembly, but by his own 
Ministry. Nothing is said about immediate elections. This 
apparently contradicts the assurances given in his proclamation 
dissolving the Assembly, and repeated in Court a fortnight ago. 


SAIGON BOMBSHELL—The expiry of the ultimatum pre- 
sented by the leaders of the dissident ‘sects’ in Viet Nam has been 
celebrated by their armed forces with a bombardment of parts of 
Saigon, including the Prime Minister's palace. The Prime 
Minister's lack of support in Southern Viet Nam has not so far 
allowed him to retaliate effectively; he is hoping that the antagon- 
isms between the sects themselves will soon save him the trouble. 
The French, too, are keeping discreetly in the background, though 
attfactive Parisian girls are reported to be showing greater courage 
in the local ambulance brigades than most of the soldiery. 


ONE ACT OF AGGRESSION—Last week the Egyptian Em- 
bassy challenged us to name ‘one act of aggression . . . similar to 
those planned, organised and executed by the Israeli military 
forces.’ On the night the challenge was published, Egyptian marau 
ders attacked a wedding party in the Israel village of Patish with 
hand-grenades and rifles, killing one member of the congregation 
and wounding nineteen others, including women and children. The 
Israeli Embassy has since issued a list of twenty-five decisions 
of the Israel-Egyptian Mixed Armistice Commission on border 
violations during the past seven months; all of them ‘condemn 
Egypt. Commenting upon them, Major-General Burns, Chief of 
Staff of the UN Truce Supervision Organisation, laid the blame 
on the Egyptian authorities: ‘Persons committing murders and 
sabotage were being inspired, paid and equipped by political 
elements in Egypt desirous of aggravating the border situation. 
Nevertheless, it was Israel who, on balance, came out worst in 
the week’s assessment. The United Nations denounced her for the 
Gaza incident—which, incidentally, the Egyptians have put into 
illustrated form for propaganda purposes, with a dagger dripping 
blood on the cover. Whereas Egypt's acts of aggression have been 
haphazard, Gaza, the UN asserts, was obviously a carefully 
planned military operation. A further blow to Israel has been 
the adhesion of Britain to the Iraq-Turkey pact. Israel’s fear is 
that Britain will be increasingly tempted to lean towards the Arab 
side, in the hope of smoothing down the tensions that threaten 
Middle East defence arrangements. It is also now clear that the 
Gaza incident greatly strengthened Egypt's influence with Saudi 
Arabia and Syria: only Jordan remains sitting on the fence. 
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CAVALRY CHARGE IN BRUSSELS—‘... Two young 
lads were being relieved of the revolvers they had concealed 
beneath their coats; elsewhere truncheons and even potatoes 
spiked with razor blades were being confiscated.’ Le Monde’s 
correspondent vividly related the state of siege in Brussels, where 
the Catholics were demonstrating their anger with the Govern- 
ment for its proposal to cut the subsidies to Catholic schools, and 
where Socialists were counter-demonstrating their anger with the 
Catholics. The Belgian Minister of the Interior pooh-poohed scare 
reports: at the weekend he announced firmly ‘there is no 
emergency in Belgium!’ But he admitted that the police had been 
authorised to take all necessary measures to enforce his ban on 
public gatherings in the street. The measures were old-fashioned. 
Some demonstrators who had the hardihood to defy his ban, 
by gathering publicly at the end of the tunnel which forms the 
exit to the Botanical Gardens, were charged ‘at a leisurely trot’ 
by a platoon of cavalry with sabres drawn. ‘In this atomic age,’ 
Le Monde comments, ‘it is comforting to see a Socialist govern- 
ment keep the most modern form of repression for really grave 
situations, and against rioters use only the cavalry of /' Ancien 
Regime. 


NATIONALIST CHALLENGE — The relative quiet of the 
South African scene was broken by the announcement that the 
Nationalist Government intends to enlarge the Court of Appeal 
by the appointment of five new judges. The importance of the 
proposed step is that the Court of Appeal has hitherto ruled that 
Parliament cannot remove the Cape Coloured voters to an 
apartheid roll except by a two-thirds majority. The intention of 
the altered composition of the Court is clearly to remove the last 
protection, which the Constitution now provides, of the entrenched 
clauses. In other words, not only the removal of the Cape 
Coloured voters to an apartheid roll, but also the declaration of 
a Republic, would become possible by a simple majority decision 
of Parliament. It is the most serious challenge which the 
Nationalists in South Africa have yet offered to the Opposition, 
and although the relative quiet continues, a crisis is imminent. 


MR. BEVAN—The meeting of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Labour Party on Wednesday, which is discussed in 
Mr. Fairlie’s Political Commentary, passed this resolution: 
‘That the National Executive Committee, having considered the 
report of the Parliamentary Party on the withdrawal of the Whip 
from Mr. Aneurin Bevan, 


(a) is satisfied that the decision of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party to withdraw the Whip from Mr. Bevan was fully 
justified; 

(>) whilst noting the assurances given by Mr. Bevan in his 
statement to the Special Sub-Committee of the Executive 
on March 29, 1955, warns that it will take drastic action 
against future violations of party discipline; and 

(c) expresses the hope that all sections of the movement will 
now unite in a determined endeavour to secure the return 
of a Labour Government at the general election.’ 


THE QUESTION OF SIR WINSTON — One entertainment 
of which we were deprived this week was the daily struggle ol 
political correspondents to keep abreast with all the rumours 
about Sir Winston Churchill’s impending retirement and the date 
of the election. At the time of writing, the imminence of the Prime 
Minister's retirement has not been informally denied by those 
who would be likely to do so if there were no truth in the story 
The date which is still suggested is between April 4 and April 7, 
which is the same as it was before the strike started. By the middle 
of this week, ‘opinion’ in ‘political circles’ seemed to have fastened 
on May 26 as the probable date of the general election. But upon 
what foundation this ‘opinion’ rested was as obscure as ever. 
Anyhow, the Prime Minister may decide that it would be in- 
considerate to leave his post at a time when there are no news 
papers to publish the tributes which are waiting to be dispatched 
in every capital of the world. It will be sad if they are unable to 
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pay tribute, too, to Lady Churchill, celebrating her 70th birthday 
this week; perhaps we may be permitted to speak for them? 


ELECTIONS IN LONDON—The LCC governs as many people 
as do some states, yet the triennial London elections rouse little 
interest. Three years ago only 42.3 per cent. of the electors 
troubled to vote. The closing stages of this year’s campaign have 
coincided with the newspaper strike, and Londoners have been 
deprived of the usual exhortation which is made to them in the 
leader columns of London’s evening newspapers. But if the vote 
is smaller this year than ever, it cannot be blamed on the strike, 
for even before last Friday party workers in the 126 seats were 
commenting on the even greater apathy than usual. By all accounts 
the campaign has been taking its usual course, the loyalists of the 
two parties keeping to their chosen ways, the rest not bothering. 


DOCKERS—When a feeble attempt was made in Manchester 
to discriminate against members of the National Amalgamated 
Stevedores and Dockers Union, the NASD reacted promptly with 
a strike—and the Dock Labour Board had to give way ungrace- 
fully. Significantly, members of the Transport and General 
Workers Union came out too: so did dockers from other Mer- 
seyside ports. Naturally the NASD, a ‘blue’ union fighting for 
recognition, is delighted with itself; it was able to boast of a 
‘brilliant victory.’ Local NASD leaders even contemplated stay- 
ing out a little longer, after the victory was won. to see if there 
might be some more pickings. Eventually a truce was patched 
up: but it is unlikely to last for long. 


LLOYD GEORGE MEMORIAL—On Monday the proposal to 
erect a monument to David Lloyd George was agreed by the 
House of Commons without a dissenting voice or vote. The 
leaders of the three parties all spoke with genuine feeling in sup- 
port of it, but it was only Sir Winston Churchill who could call 
on the memories of those days, almost fifty years ago, when he 
and Lloyd George were the irrepressible leaders of the Liberal 
Party's radical wing. Some of the Prime Minister’s phrases about 
his old friend deserve to be recorded. On his struggle for social 
security: ‘Pity and compassion lent their powerful wings.’ On his 
war leadership: ‘Although by repute a pugnacious pacifist . . . he 
rallied to the war effort and . . . imparted immediately a new 
surge of strength.’ And generally: ‘He stood when at his zenith 
without a rival." 


RIVERRUN—Rivers began to flow around and over bridges in 
Worcestershire at the weekend. Flood waters marooned a bus 
on one of them near Knightswick; the seven people in it spent 
a wakeful night watching three feet of water swirling round 
them, and speculatine how long the bus would float if it were 
swept downstream. With the help of lorries, troops, and a couple 
of fire engines they were rescued soon after dawn, to be rallied 
by the villagers with cups of tea. 


AGRICULTURE AND FOOD —The funeral of the Ministry 
of Food caused little mourning; but the Labour Party was able to 
make some fuss about the fact that the corpse’s executor is to be 
the Ministry of Agriculture. Can a single ministry hope to recon- 
cile the divergent views of producers, clamouring for higher prices, 
and consumers, begging for prices to be reduced? The Minister, 





JOHN W. DAVIS 

The Pilgrims of Great Britain and the English-Speaking 
Union of the Commonwealth are jointly arranging at St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, on Wednesday, April 6, 1955, at 
12 noon, a Memorial Service for the Honourable John W 
Davis. Mr. Davis, who was American Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James's from 1918 to 1921, was at the time of 
his death (March 24, 1955) the active President of the 
American Pilgrims and the Honorary President of the 
American English-Speaking Union. 
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Mr. Heathcoat-Amory, waved their fears away: both ministries, 
he insisted, had been concerned in ‘devising and administering 
policies in the interests of the consumer.’ 


SPORT—Saturday’s sport in retrospect seems like a parody of 
‘The Ballad of the Jubilee Cup,’ with the Boat Race, the Grand 
National, the Cup semi-finals, the last game of the international 
rugby season, and other contests treading on each other’s heels 
in the queue for radio time. The Boat Race is unlikely to be 
remembered, least of all by Oxford; but to judge by John Snagge’s 
unrehearsed announcements before it began, it came close to 
being remembered as ‘the race when the radio launch went 
berserk.’ A commentary by people on the other launches which 
it was bumping and boring would have been interesting. Still, 
perhaps it was fortunate that they were inaudible. Considering 
that Aintree was almost as waterlogged as the Tideway, the 
‘National’ commentators did an impeccable job. Anybody who 
had his money on Quare Times, apart from the satisfaction of 
the discovery that he was on to a classic (‘Why fear?’), was never 
left for long in that agonising doubt that leaves backers wondering, 
during so many commentaries, whether their horse has fallen back, 
or simply fallen. On, then, to the match at the Stade Colombes, 
where even the most fervid of Welshmen might have been sorry to 
see his country win, and prevent Jean Prat and his men from 
winning for France the outright championship for the first time. 


KINGSLEY AMIS—Mr. Amis, the author of Lucky Jim, and a 
reviewer well known to readers of the Spectator, has been awarded 
the Somerset Maugham Prize. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


HERE have now been three important votes about 

Mr. Bevan’s future in the Labour Party within three 

weeks. The Parliamentary Labour Party has voted to 
withdraw the Whip from him by a majority of twenty-nine; 
the National Executive has voted not to expel him by a 
majority of 1; and now the same National Executive has 
voted by a majority of nine, with four abstentions, to keep 
him in the Party, but only under the most humiliating con- 
ditions. Statistical jugglers may do what they like, but the 
one common factor of all these votes is that throughout these 
crucial three weeks the Right Wing has remained solid and 
now, in the last resort, proved itself impregnable. Whoever 
it was who decided last week that the Right Wing should 
chance its arm and openly oppose Mr. Attlee has been proved 
abundantly justified. Looking back, it is easy enough to say 
that no Leader of the Labour Party can survive without the 
support of the Right Wing, and that the Right was therefore 
not risking very much, but it must have taken some daring 
and calculated determination last week to throw back Mr 
Attlee’s temporising motion in his face. 

The calculated determination, I think, is the point. There 
has been evidence again and again during this month that 
the Right has decided that the time has at last come to draw 
blood, and that, though during the process it might tempo- 
rarily lose the support of some MPs, or even a union repre: 
sentative or two, in the end the power of the Right would tell 
In a normal situation there are many counters to the power 
of the Right in the Labour Party. But in moments of total 
war like this the only factor which matters is the combined 
voting and financial power of the large unions. If this power 
represented only the bigoted and selfish interests of a few 
union bosses, then the Right Wing would be building its castle 
on sand. But the fact is that the power of the unions in the 
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Labour Party reflects one simple social and political fact: 
namely, that organised labour is today the only major interest 
which a non-Conservative Party can represent. The organised 
workers cannot do without the Labour Party and the Labour 
Party cannot do without the organised workers. 

This is the basic rule of political grammar on which the 
leaders of the Right Wing have been :elying: that the Right 
represented the solid basis of the Labour Party and could there- 
fore afford to act alone. That its assurance was justified may 
be gleaned from the astounding fact that the three abstentions 
(Mr. Tiffin of the Transport and General Werkers was away in 
Liverpool) included Mr. Attlee and Mr. Griffiths. In other 
words, the Right Wing, which last week polled thirteen votes 
against Mr. Attlee, this week polled sixteen. This is the only 
fact which matters. At one stage on Wednesday afternoon the 
rumour was going round that the voting on the National 
Executive had been twenty-one to six. When I put this figure to 
one of the Right Wing members, he replied, ‘Oh! No! It 
was much better than that, it was only sixteen to seven,’ and 
proceeded to explain that a vote of sixteen against Mr. Attlee 
was a far greater victory for the Right than a vote of twenty- 
one which included Mr. Attlee. Then he looked out at the 
sunshine. ‘We brought March in like a lion,’ he said, ‘and 
it is going to go out like a lamb—and the lamb will be led to 
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the slaughter.’ For a moment I thought he meant Mr. Bevan. 
But of course it was Mr. Attlee. 

It is quite impossible to forecast now what will happen. 
But the deposition of Mr. Attlee—it is nothing less than that, 
whether he eares to remain the nominal leader or not— 
renders the Labour Party more vulnerable than ever at a 
general election. If Mr. Attlee, whatever the absurdity of his 
manceuvres, had managed to emerge from the ordeal of the 
past four years with his public position at least not seriously 
impaired, then the Labour Party would not have found it 
difficult to paper over the cracks and fight an election united 
under his leadership. But it is no longer a straightforward 
split between Mr. Bevan and the rest. The leader of the 
Labour Party has ceased to have any power in his party. Twice 
in successive weeks the Right Wing has voted solidly against 
him, and on this second occasion has shown that it can 
command a majority. I hesitate to repeat what I wrote last 
week, but the only pertinent comment still is that ‘the Right 
Wing has declared its intentions and its strength.’ 

The official statement about the National Executive's 
decision closed with this pleasing sentence: ‘The Committee 
also adopted a statement putting the view of the party with 
regard to the H-Bomb.’ Trust the Labour Party to have a 
sense of proportion. 


Notes on the Newspaper Strike 


By RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 


was made by Mr. J. Reed, of the Amalgamated 

Engineering Union. Leaving the Ministry of Labour, he 
gave some information to the waiting reporters and added: 
‘I don’t know where you are going to print it.’ The irony of the 
situation cuts deeper than Mr. Reed’s remark implies. For even 
when newspapers are being published the proprietors are very 
reticent about disputes in the industry. The facts concerning 
the newspaper strike are so complicated and there is so little 
background knowledge available to the layman that it is quite 
impossible to explain within a limited space what it is all about. 
Here, however, are some facts gleaned from the highways and 
byways of Fleet Street and Manchester which cast some light on 
some aspects of the situation. 

The two striking unions, the Amalgamated Engineering 

Union and the Electrical Trades Union, are not members of the 
Printing and Kindred Trades Federation, with the majority of 
whom the newspaper proprietors have just concluded new 
agreements. They, none the less, were to receive the average 
increase of 25s. a week which had been secured by the negotia- 
tions of the P & KTF. Their complaint is that since they are 
highly skilled they deserve an increased differential. The News- 
paper Proprietors’ Association reply that the engineers and 
electricians already receive £4 to £5 a week more than men of 
similar skill employed in the same trades in other industries. 
Their average take-home pay has been about £17 a week and 
would be £18 5s. under the proposed new scales. 
_ Broadly speaking, everyone who works in the newspaper 
industry, directly or indirectly, is much better paid than their 
counterparts in other industries. The man who drives the Night 
Scotsman to Edinburgh gets £10 a week; the man who drives 
the van to Euston with bundles of the Daily Mirror is paid £17 
a week—£5 or £6 more than van drivers in other industries. 

On Wednesday the London and Manchester newspaper 
offices, covered by the NPA Agreement, all gave 14 days’ notice 
to their printing employees. They obviously cannot go on pay- 


T= best comment on the tangled situation in Fleet Street 


ing them indefinitely if there is no work for them to do. Some- 
thing like 22,000 highly skilled, highly paid men are affected. 
The strike, however, only concerns the pay of 700 men in the 
electrical and engineering unions. Here, however, is a more 
cheerful statistic. The strike is saving the consumption of 10,000 
tons of newsprint per week. The proprietors expect that the 
Board of Trade will allow them to use up the accumulated 
saving in extra pages when the strike is over. 

As this is written the deadlock is still complete. The Ministry 
of Labour is hoping to be able to transfer the negotiations 
from a district to a national level where the trade union 
leaders may be expected to be a little more supple than the 
present negotiators. At one stage the proprietors suggested that 
they might make the concession of offering some additional 
‘merit pay.’ After an interval of some hours the union leader 
replied that this would be acceptable ‘if it were made universal.’ 

The Times, which has always regarded itself as an institution 
rather than a newspaper, has been showing lively signs of 
breaking away from the NPA cartel. Just as in recent weeks it 
sought to establish an individual position for itself over news- 
print, it tried to do so in the early days of the strike. The cartel 
arrangements of the NPA, which require the solidarity of all 
its members, only apply in the case of so-called ‘unconstitu- 
tional’ strikes. The Times sought to show that the strike was 
constitutional and that therefore it could go ahead and print, 
making its own substitute arrangements for electricians and 
engineers. The other members of the NPA, however, con- 
vinced it that the strike was unconstitutional inasmuch as the 
unions did not give 14 days’ notice. The unions withdrew their 
original notice in order to have further talks and when these 
broke down withdrew their withdrawal. Thus, in fact, say the 
NPA, the notice was only five days. So Colonel Astor had to 
accept the view of his fellow proprietors that the strike was un- 
constitutional and that a solid front must therefore be main- 
tained. 

The situation in Manchester is particularly complicated. 
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Lord Kemsley’s Sunday Times, which prints both in London 
and Manchester, is a member of the NPA. Moreover, Lord 
Kemsley prints the northern edition of Lord Camrose’s Daily 
Telegraph in Manchester. So for various reasons connected 
with the NPA cartel he has thought it better not to publish 
the Sunday Chronicle, the Empire News or the Manchester 
Daily Dispatch, On the other hand he has run the risk of pub- 
lishing his Manchester Evening Chronicle without employing 
union engineers or electricians. 

When there was a one-day newspaper stoppage last October, 
the Scotsman incurred the wrath of the Scottish Newspaper 
Proprietors by printing 70,000 extra copies. The Scotsman had 
signed no undertaking which made it improper for it to do 
so, but it was an offence against the etiquette of the newspaper 
industry for one newspaper to seek to gain in circulation while 
its competitors were the victims of a strike. The Scotsman’s new 
Canadian proprietor, Mr. Roy Thompson, was hauled over the 
coals and promised he would not do it again. 

The Manchester Guardian would naturally not offend like 
Mr. Thompson. None the less, while the national newspapers 
are stopped it is making a lot of hay. Quite stupid people 
who have never read the Guardian before are now reading it in 
their clubs or borrowing it from their more enlightened friends. 
The racing community, in particular, were astonished to note 
that the Guardian, which naturally never gives ‘tips’ but only 
an ‘estimate of probabilities’ on major races, while predicting 
wrongly that Oxford would win the boat race, succeeded in 
forecasting on Saturday the first and second in the Grand 
National. 

The NPA are extremely vexed with Mr. Laurence Scott, of 
the Manchester Guardian. They are saying that he has sold the 
pass in Manchester. The Guardian is not a member of the 
NPA. It negotiates its wage rates independently though 
these usually conform to those negotiated by the NPA. How- 
ever, as it is not technically a ‘national’ newspaper there is no 
reason why it should not continue to print. 

Last Friday the electrical and engineering unions in Man- 
chester told the Guardian that they would strike unless they 
were immediately given the rises demanded by the unions in 
London. Mr. Scott ‘capitulated under duress’ to part at least of 
these demands. This means that he will only give the rise if the 
London proprietors are defeated. If the London proprietors 
win, he will no longer be ‘under duress’ and may feel himself 
entitled to refuse the rises. The other proprietors think that Mr. 
Scott is trying to have his cake and eat it. 

The Daily Worker is no longer a member of the NPA. It 
resigned many years ago at a time when the NPA required all 
its members to post a £100,000 bond as a guarantee of abiding 
by the cartel rules. Later the bond was waived, but the Worker 
has never returned to the fold. It too might have been expected 
to enter into the joy of its inheritance and to have profited by 
the misfortunes of the capitalist press; but though the Daily 
Worker's first loyalty is to the Kremlin, its compositors’ first 
loyalty is to the other unions engaged in the industry. The 
compositors refused to work. Since the Worker is produced at 
a loss, this heroic action will at least save the paper some 
money. 

Negotiations with the NPA are all being handled by Lord 
Burnham, Deputy Chairman of the NPA and Chairman of the 
Labour Committee. The chairman, Lord Rothermere, has been 
away for the last fortnight on the Riviera but came back on 
Wednesday, thereby doubtless taking a great weight of work 
off Lord Burnham’s shoulders. 

The BBC is apt to pride itself on being a public service. 
There was never a tirne when its services were so much needed. 
But during the first four days of the newspaper strike the only 
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addition to its usual news services was the reading out of the 
football results after the late night news summary on TV, This 
was presumably for the benefit of the football pool promoters 
in Liverpool. However, like the Guardian, it still publishes no 
details of the prices of the winners at race meetings. 

Except for assisting the pools promoters the BBC made no 
alteration in its programmes till Tuesday night, when some 
journalists were invited to comment on the news in At Home 
and Abroad after the nine &clock news. And very well they did 
it. Starting on Wednesday morning, the BBC extended its news 
programmes by five minutes. 

If the newspaper strike had been a coal or a railway strike, 
or even a dock strike, the BBC would have told us plenty about 
it. But there has long been something rather mealy-mouthed 
about the BBC’s attitude to the press; and as the press has long 
sought to shroud its trade disputes in a mysterious penumbra, 
the BBC, which has a ludicrous fear of the power of the press, 
has nearly always collaborated in this task. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IN THE MOST impressive speech heard in the House of Lords 
for a long time, the Archbishop of York said that the pos- 
session of the hydrogen bomb seemed to be the one possibility 
of preserving peace in the years immediately ahead, since the 
bomb would provide a shield beneath which the work of peace- 
making could be continued. This speech has been attacked by 
one of the columnists of Tribune, Dr. Donald Soper, who 
recently made a well-publicised suggestion to the Russians 
that he should be allowed to make a pacifist speech in the Red 
Square in Moscow. They told him it was too cold. Dr. Soper 
now advocates that Britain should make an immediate uni- 
lateral gesture of disarmament. He thus wants his own act of 
exhibitionism to be repeated on a national scale. The Arch- 
bishop of York does not agree with Dr. Soper. He thinks that 
however great the number of sermons in this country against 
the use and manufacture of nuclear weapons, ‘the Communist 
states would continue on their chosen path, regardless of 
remonstrances and reckless of human life.’ 

Dr. Soper, who is a clergyman as well as a columnist, goes 
so far as to say that ‘on ethical grounds the assertion of Dr. 
Garbett is frankly non-Christian, if not un-Christian.” It would 
be a mistake to dismiss this remark as just showing Dr. Soper’s 
lack of humour. It would also probably be wrong to say that 
just as those who run Tribune claim to be the only true 
socialists, so Dr. Soper, not to be outdone, is trying to corner 
Christianity. ‘What I ultimately want to see,’ he has written, 
‘are more Christian Socialist missionaries in Russia, men who 
intelligently believe in the Socialist [sic] faith.’ And again, 
‘Rally the Labour Party with the call to this country to lead 
the world in a gesture of wholesale disarmament and we could 
win the forthcoming election hands down, and break out into 
God’s world of peace once and for all.’ Christianity to Dr. 
Soper is more than a political expedient like nationalisation. 
It is a political programme like ‘Let Us Face the Future.’ He 
is the Fifth-Monarchy man of our time. I do not wonder that 
he found Dr. Garbett’s speech ‘non-Christian.’ The Arch- 
bishop was not concerned with the winning of elections. Dr. 
Soper has found it necessary to say that he is not a professional 
politician. I can believe him. But is it not time he became one? 

* * *” 
THE ONLY NEWSPAPER left on the stand of one newsagent last 
week was the Marylebone Mercury. Across its front page ran 
the headlines: ‘Flats given to sweetie-pies: not for first time, 
councillor says.’ 


Life goes on. PHAROS 
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The President’s 
Peace Department 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


HE President last week appointed Harold E. Stassen 
to a newly created job of Cabinet rank that the news- 
; papers are describing variously as Disarmament Direc- 
tor, Secretary of Peace, and Special Assistant to the President 
‘with responsibility for reporting on developments in the fields 
of armament and disarmament.’ It is Mr. Eisenhower’s hope, 
we learn from a White House statement, that Mr. Stassen will 
‘develop, on behalf of the President and the State Department, 
the broad studies, investigations, and conclusions which, when 
concurred in by the National Security Council and approved 
by the President, will become basic policy toward the question 
of disarmament.’ 

The action symbolises much that is good, bad and indiffer- 
ent about the Eisenhower administration. On the moral level, 
it is, of course, praiseworthy. It is even, in a way, bold, original, 
imaginative. We who have pioneered in so many fields can 
now post a claim to being the first nation on earth to have a 
peace ministry, an anti-war department, a twenty-thousand- 
dollar-a-year executive working at high pressure to get rid of 
the guns and bombs we have laboured so mightily to amass. 
(The day after the announcement, though, the New York 
Times carried a reassuring story headed ‘Military Hopeful of 
Arms Build-Up.’) No more will we Americans have to suffer 
in silence while Molotov, Mao and Krishna Menon berate us 
for not loving peace enough. Which of their governments has 
a bureau that does nothing but search around for ways of 
abolishing war? 

It is said that Mr. Stassen’s job was the President’s idea 
from the start. Maybe it was, but there is something about it 
that makes one suspect that the public-relations men, members 
of a profession that enjoys high standing with administration 
leaders, have been at work. The fact that the scheme is ad- 
ministrative nonsense encourages this suspicion. Peace plans 
and disarmament proposals should be the business of the 
Secretary of State. Peace is a function of diplomacy; diplo- 
macy is a function of peace. Mr. Dulles has not been heard 
to comment on Mr. Stassen’s new office, but it is perfectly 
safe to assume that he is not overjoyed by this development. 
For as long as Mr. Stassen has been head of the Foreign 
Operations Administration, he has been getting in Mr. Dulles’s 
hair. Foreign aid should have been a function of diplomacy, 
too, but diplomats were in bad repute when the Marshall Plan 
was set up, and Congress didn’t want to entrust all that 
money to dubious characters from the State Department. As 
a consequence, the diplomats and the foreign-aid dispensers 
have suffered from a lack of liaison and co-ordination and 
have often worked and talked at cross-purposes. In recent 
weeks, for example, Mr. Dulles has been travelling through 
the Far East telling the leaders there that there is no excuse 
for their shilly-shallying in the face of the Communist threat, 
and Mr. Stassen, going over the same route, has been sym- 
pathising deeply with the same leaders and saying that not 
much can be expected of them until they have more calories 
in their diet, more hydro-electric projects, more literacy, and 
so forth. Now matters will surely be worse. Mr. Dulles will be 
threatening war, and Mr. Stassen will be threatening peace, and 
neither, naturally, will be happy about what the other is saying. 

It is perhaps the President’s wish that Mr. Stassen and Mr. 
Dulles should embarrass one another—and particularly that 
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Mr. Stassen should embarrass Mr. Dulles. The President is 
not a devious man, and there is no doubt that having a peace 
department, whether it was his idea or that of some advertising 
genius turned psychological warrior, appealed to him on its 
merits. (Incidentally, the idea is in a sense a triumph of the 
pacifist urge that was so strong here between the two World 
Wars. Those of us who went to school in that period remem- 
ber well the idealistic civics teacher who was always saying, 
“We have a War Department. Wouldn’t it be a splendid thing, 
boys and girls, if we had a Peace Department too?’) But an 
additional appeal of the project may well have been the oppor- 
tunity it afforded to offset Mr. Dulles with Mr. Stassen. For 
Mr. Stassen’s way of getting in Mr. Dulles’s hair is as nothing 
compared to Mr. Dulles’s way of getting in President Eisen- 
hower’s hair. Though the Secretary of State has changed his 
tune a good many times since 1952, when he wrote the 
Republican platform and in it promised the liberation of the 
satellite countries and just about everything short of the 
establishment of town-meeting democracy in the Soviet Union, 
his pronouncements made on his own behalf still do not come 
even close to the President’s in terms of restraint and circum- 
spection. If one tries to catch the rhythm of events in Washing- 
ton, one observes that the periods in which our foreign policy, 
as it is laid down from on high, appears to reach the maximum 
of flexibility and sobriety are those periods when Mr. Dulles 
is out of the country and making the rounds of the chancel- 
lories. Then it is the President who speaks and who gives a 
powerful sense of being profoundly aware not only of the 
danger of Communist expansion but of the danger of war. 
After these interludes, Mr. Dulles flies in for a few days, 
delivers a couple of dour, Calvinist forecasts of doom and 
retribution, then heads back out to Bangkok or Rio or 
wherever. 

It is believed in Washington that the President, who must 
retain considerable admiration for his Secretary of State, 
winces each time he is notified that Mr. Dulles is about to 
touch down at National Airport. He knows that there will be 
statements and speeches that will not in any sense contradict 
his own in substance but will place the emphasis where he 
has thought it unwise to place it. If the President is stressing 
his horror at the thought of an atomic war and his eagerness 
both to avert such a catastrophe and to prevent further Com- 
munist expansion, Mr. Dulles can be counted upon to bumble 
into town and say that if there should be a war, it will be found 
that we have all manner of atomic weapons and, of course, 
will use them if the defence of the national interest seems to 
require it. If the President is trying to let bygones be bygones 
and get along with the Democratic majority in Congress, it 
is almost inevitable that Mr. Dulles will choose the moment 
as an appropriate one for the release of the Yalta papers. Mr. 
Dulles is something less than a master of good timing. 


In contrast to Mr. Dulles, Mr. Stassen, a practising poli- 
tician since early youth, is never caught lagging behind the 
President in any respect. It might be argued that he is not as 
straightforward or as tough-minded as Mr. Dulles, but if that 
is true it is beside the point. Mr. Stassen listens attentively to 
what the leader says and catches both the spirit and the letter 
of it. This doubtless explains why he was chosen for the new 
job, and it may explain why the job itself was created. 

But it does not explain everything. For the fact is that, quite 
apart from how the President may feel about Mr. Dulles and 
Mr. Stassen, the whole trend of American policy these days 
is away from the point of view that characterised the early 
stages of the Eisenhower administration. Though the Presi- 
dent’s language has never been as militant as that of Mr. 
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Dulles, both of them used to criticise their predecessors for 
a lack of militancy and both were, in the jargon of the day, 
‘liberationists.’ Every week now brings some development 
that carries the administration a step or two further from its 
original policy, and it is not, I think, unreasonable to say that 
it has long since been a good deal less militant—in practice 
if not in preachment—than the Truman administration. The 
world does not seem aware of this, the American people are 
manifestly unaware of it, and it may be that the administration 
itself is uncertain about the direction in which it has been 
headed. Yet any close inspection of policy makes the matter 
plain enough. Within the past several weeks, for example, the 
administration has to all intents and purposes reversed its 
stand on the vexed question of the Quemoy and Matsu islands. 
In January, when Congress passed a resolution giving the 
President powers he already had for taking military action 
in that area, it was taken for granted on every side that the 
whole purpose of the resolution was to ward off what was 
thought to be an impending attack on the islands. The reso- 
lution was intentionally vague in dealing with the Quemoys 
and Matsus, but there was nothing vague about the purpose, 
which was to throw the fear of retaliation into Communist 
hearts. March, however, finds the administration in full retreat 
from what it must have come to regard as an untenable 
position. At the very news conference at which he talked about 
the use of atomic weapons, Mr. Dulles announced, almost in 
so many words, that one place where they would not be used 
was in the Formosa Straits. He said, to the astonishment of 
reporters, that it was now the administration’s view that if 
the Chinese Communists were to couple an attack on the off- 
shore islands with a renunciation of force in their effort to 
regain Formosa, they would meet with no resistance from the 
United States. Asked if the situation, as he saw it, would 
require a renunciation of Peiping’s legal claims to Formosa, 
he said he saw no need for this. That matter could be dealt 
with in other ways, he said, and a renunciation of force would 
‘meet the immediate requirements of the situation.’ In fact, 
he told his gaping audience, there was even some doubt as to 
whether the President would have the right to intervene in a 
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battle over the islands; the joint resolution, he pointed out, 
authorised the President to act in areas ‘related’ to the defence 
of Formosa, and if the Communists unrelated them by assuring 
us of future good behaviour, we would be effectively pre. 
vented from doing anything. It seemed an extraordinary bit 
of casuistry on the Secretary’s part, but he was questioned 
sharply as to his meaning, and it was simple enough: if the 
@ommunists want the islands, they will meet with no trouble 
from the Seventh Fleet provided they have the foresight to 
assure us that they do not intend to go right on across fhe 
Straits to Formosa. 

This was Mr. Dulles speaking, but he was careful to empha- 
sise that what he was speaking was the President’s mind as he, 
Dulles, understood it. It was not, it may be assumed, the 
happiest situation the Secretary has ever found himself in. But 
what he was saying was in line with all observable trends here, 
It may be that there will be war and not peace, but if that is 
the case it will not be because the President made no effort 
to get himself off the hook fashioned by his advisers. He doubt- 
less has plenty of work lined up for his Peace Department. 


Royal Tours 


By ROGER FULFORD 


Caribbean tour and that of her grandfather in 1901 will 

hang vividly in the mind of some older readers. King 
George and Queen Mary, as Duke and Duchess of York, em- 
barked on the Ophir, which had been painted a dazzling white, 
on a grey day in 1901, and there was a banquet on board, and 
the Duke has recorded how he nearly broke down in replying 
to the toast of his health which had been proposed by his 
father. Indeed, the story could be carried back for almost a 
century to the time when King Edward VII, as a youth in his 
teens, set out for Canada and wrote to his mother and father 
from sea: ‘We have been going under sail for the greater part 
of the day, as the wind is a fair one and we are anxious to 
save coal.’ 

But before that year, which was 1859, the researcher will 
look in vain for any comparable tours by members of the 
Royal Family. Admittedly both Queen Victoria’s father, the 
Duke of Kent, and William IV spent some time in the British 
territories overseas, but this was merely incidental to their 
professional careers, and it is, for example, the explanation 
why William IV was able to give away the bride at Nelson’s 
wedding at Nevis in 1787. But the visits of these princes had 
no imperial significance. Broadly speaking, before the middle 
of the nineteenth century there was always a curiously static 
quality about the most prominent of English sovereigns— 
what The Times once rather angrily called ‘the tradition of 
immobility of English Royalty.” A good example of this was 
provided by George III, who, in the course of a very long life, 
never left England, and indeed his existence was virtually 
confined to the space enclosed by a line drawn from London 
to Cheltenham, and from Cheltenham to Plymouth. Perhaps 
the most venturesome of that Sovereign’s journeyings was 
when he appeared early one morning on the bridge at Chelten- 
ham and startled some workmen by calling for three cheers 
for the bridge. While we often read of Queen Elizabeth the 
First’s ‘progresses,’ they were very much confined to the 
southern half of the country, and like the nightingale, which 
does not sing north of the Trent, the Virgin Queen adorned 
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no bed north of that broad river. She once penetrated as far 
as Bristol, and immediately offered up thanks to Almighty 
God for having preserved her through such a long and 
hazardous journey. Perhaps the first glimmering of the idea 
that territories, however distant, like to see their sovereign 
can be traced to that surprisingly clever King, George IV. 
Possibly conscious that his father had lived too much mewed- 
up in Southern England, he devoted the first summers of his 
reign to visiting Wales, Ireland, Scotland and Hanover; the 
impromptu speech made by the King on landing in Ireland, 
which owed nothing to the over-cautious eyes of private secre- 
taries, must be accounted a masterpiece of royal oratory. But 
these excursions were mere child’s play compared with those 
which were to develop with the nineteenth century. 


The first of these was the one made in 1859 by King 
Edward VII as Prince of Wales, to which some reference has 
already been made. The Canadians, with a love for the British 
Isles which has ever characterised that nation, had equipped 
a regiment to fight against the Russians in the Crimean War. 
Queen Victoria was so touched by this act of devotion that 
she agreed that the Prince of Wales should go to Canada as 
soon as he was old enough. Although the Prince was accom- 
panied by some greybeards—the Colonial Secretary was of the 
party—the whole tour must be accounted a magnificent per- 
formance on the part of a boy of eighteen. He went on to visit 
the President of the United States, and the Americans soon 
afterwards tried to tempt Queen Victoria across the Atlantic 
on the grounds that her reception would be ‘unparalleled.’ 
The Prince Consort, in a public speech, drew attention to ‘the 
vast considerations’ which came to his mind on contemplating 
the Queen’s son opening the bridge over the St. Lawrence. 
‘What present Greatness! What past History! What future 
Hopes! And how important and beneficent is the part given 
to the Royal Family of England in the development of those 
distant countries who recognise in the British Crown their 
supreme bond of union.’ Trite enough words, maybe, in 1955, 
but spoken at a time when the Foreign Secretary could say, 
‘The tours of these great personages seldom have more than a 
transient effect,” and when prominent men referred to the 
Colonies as ‘millstones round our neck,’ they were brave and 
prescient. 

The point which the Prince Consort then made was a good 
one—and he developed it still further in a private letter when 
he wrote of the Royal Family co-operating in the spread of 
British civilisation—because the ties of near-relationship, 
trade and defence on which the Empire was originally formed 
were, in the Marxian sense of the word, perishing; so that, 
apart from habit and sentiment, the Crown was becoming the 
only surviving link between this country and its possessions 
overseas. This rather subtle link has always proved incompre- 
hensible to European statesmen, and Bismarck once amused 

the Empress Frederick by dogmatically asserting that the 
Prince of Wales had only gone to India in order to counteract 
Russian influence there. The years between 1859 and the 
present day have only emphasised the truth of the Prince Con- 
sort’s words, and have, in fact, imposed a new and prodigious 
burden on the English Royal Family. King George V, who 
had all the seaman’s passion for precise knowledge, wrote in 
his diary after his visit to Australia in 1901 that he had steamed 
45,000 miles by sea and 12,000 by rail, that the Ophir had 
burned 14,500 tons of coal, and that he had shaken 24,855 
hands. His eldest son had perhaps the severest test of all in the 
great series of imperial visits planned for him by the Home 
Government immediately after the First World War. (Lloyd 
George himself attached the createst importance to these tours, 
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and his last action as Prime Minister was to welcome the 
Prince back from India, which the curious may remember as 
one of the few occasions when Lloyd George used a classical 
tag—and it was possibly to prove more prophetic than he 
supposed—Morituri te salutamus.) Between 1919 and 1925 the 
Prince of Wales visited every one of the great Dominions, and 
he confessed at the end of it all that he felt not unlike a man 
who had been caught in a revolving door. The rather un- 
demonstrative attachment of the average Englishman to the 
Royal House was given a decidedly violent and unconventional 
twist in the Commonwealth. On one occasion in Canada the 
Prince of Wales was swept off his horse and handed ‘like a 
football’ over the heads of the crowd to the platform from 
which he was expected to make a speech with as much dignity 
as he could muster. There was a real danger that these im- 
perial progresses might lose their decorum and degenerate 
into exercises in mobbing. 


In retrospect the details of all these travels become almost 
pathetically wearisome—rather like turning the leaves of some 
long-dead Edwardian’s Kodak album of foreign ‘snaps.’ In 
some cases the company of valets and equerries was enlivened 
by the addition of a ‘historian,’ but the resulting volume was 
scarcely a book which a man of discrimination would wish 
to read. But if the details hawe grown monotonous, the 
general impression remains bright and vivid. A respected and 
popular, though not always judicious, Labour extremist 
once described one of these tours in the fashionable language 
of the 1920s as ‘a joy ride.” No one who has had the courage 
to pick his way through the details of these imperial pil- 
grimages will feel that that is the mot juste, for it is not without 
significance that they have invariably been carried out by 
members of the family while they are still young. Although 
these tours have a history of barely a hundred years, they have 
lately gained in lustre through being bravely carried through 
by a young Queen and a young Princess, and they seem likely 
to increase both in frequency and importance, for, as Mr. 
Balfour once expressed it, ‘they touch the deepest interests of 
the Monarchy.’ 
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Cheesu 
By WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 


HAVE always admired foreign correspondents, those 
| squash-hatted men who dash from capital to capital on 
behalf of the more sensational daily newspapers in order to 
supply the latest foreign news to every British breakfast table. 
‘Wonderful men!’ I have said to myself, enviously tapping 
the top of my boiled egg. ‘Paris on Monday talking French, 
Tuesday in Berlin talking German, Wednesday in Rome talk- 
ing Italian, Thursday in Delhi talking whatever they talk in 
Delhi, Friday in Moscow talking Russian, and Saturday in 
Peking talking Chinese.’ You know the kind of stuff: “The 
French man in the street feels strongly about this,’ ‘Berliners 
are convinced about that,’ “Vatican circles are unanimous 
about the other.’ I have swallowed it all with my egg, secure in 
the knowledge that I am absorbing the informed opinion of 
expert linguists. And it is their linguistic ability that I have 
admired most of all. Then suddenly—on March 24 to be pre- 
cise—I suffered disillusionment. It happened when I picked 
up my popular morning paper in order to read an article by 
a well-known foreign correspondent. And the disillusionment 
was all the greater because this particular gentleman has all 
those qualifications which go to make up a well-known foreign 
correspondent. First of all, he has a name consisting of what 
appears to be two surnames and no Christian name, which is, 
of course, the hallmark of a foreign correspondent. And, 
secondly, he has a most imipressive mileage on his clock. 

I quote from his log-book as advertised in an inset beside his 
previous article on March 23. ‘On October 14th, he was in 
Hong Kong. A few days later he was in Karachi on his way to 
London. He returned to Hong Kong via Istanbul—and since 
then his passport has taken him through Custom barriers in 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Canton in Red China, Peking, up to Man- 
churia, back to Shanghai, Peking and Hong Kong. The distance 
round the world at the Equator is 24,902 miles. He has flown 
23,720 miles in five months.’ 

There you are. Apart from carelessly by-passing an odd 
thousand miles at some unspecified point, he has been round 
the world on our behalf. Wonderful man!—searching out 
information in every country, applying his incredible linguistic 
ability to the problem of capturing the atmosphere, both social 
and political, in every foreign land. Here, for example, culled 
from the article he wrote on the day before he disillusioned me, 
is some of the vitally important information he unearthed in 
Peking. I quote: “The street crowds look determined rather 
than happy.” There it is, itself well worth flying 23,720 miles 
to get, conveying as it does such a strangely foreign picture to 
our British minds. For, to those living in a country like ours, 
where laughter rings out from the draughty pavements of 
Oxford Street on a wet March afternoon and every shopper 
wears a carefree smile, this sombre picture is surely vital to 
our understanding of the Chinese people. 

Then, the very day he disillusioned me, more vital informa- 
tion came to light. I quote from the description of a journey 
in the Manchuria Express: ‘In the dining-car, every one 
meekly waits his turn.’ How intensely interesting and indeed 
how strange this sounds to those of us who travel by train 
in this country. None of that ugly rush for the tomato soup that 
we are so accustomed to on the Cheltenham Flier, no low 
tackle such as we expect from an old lady on the Flying 
Scotsman as the waiter passes down the corridor with cheese 
and biscuits. Instead all are quiet, cowed by the ruthlessness 
of Chou En-lai. 

And then, almost most interesting of all, I quote: ‘Comrade 
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waiters eject those who have finished with considerable good 
humour and wave the next customer to the vacant seat.’ 

Amazing! What a scoop! Diners in the dining-car actually 
leave their seats when they’ve finished to make room for those 
waiting! But, my dear, how too, too Oriental, too incredibly 
Chinese for words! 

Well, there | sat on March 24 with my eggs getting colder 
and colder, drinking in these astounding items of news cabled 
from the folds of the Yellow Curtain, when suddenly, in 
paragraph three, I read the following: ‘I paralysed the railway 
catering service by asking for cheese.’ That’s all right, no 
disillusionment yet. Happily, I pictured my hero, asking in 
fluent Chinese, spiced no doubt with a soup¢gon of the native 
dialect of the province through which the train happened to 
be passing at the time, for cheese. I envied him his inter- 
nationalism and his mastery of language—then came this: 
‘I went through the motions of milking a cow.’ Went through 
the motions! But why? Why not describe the milking of a 
cow? Why, with that incredible command of language which 
is clearly the first necessity of any responsible foreign corre- 
spondent, go through the motions, presumably in mime, of 
milking a cow? Then, finally, complete and total disillusion- 
ment came over me, when I read this: 

‘At last, light dawned— 

*“Cheese,” cried the head waiter. 

*“Cheese,” I said relieved.’ 

There it was. There, in its stark nakedness, stood the para- 
graph that made me lay aside my paper and swallow a strong 
draught of tea, for it had dawned on me that my hero, star 
reporter, two-surnamer and all, one of the prime formers of 
public opinion in the English-speaking world, was not the 
superman I thought he was. In other words, he’d had it in a 
foreign country when it came to speech—well, it is disillusion- 
ing. Of course it is. It’s always disillusioning to find one’s 
heroes like oneself; especially in the matter of foreign travel. 
I once asked for two sailors for myself and my wife in the 
South of France in the belief that | was asking for two sun- 
mattresses. On another occasion, I proudly informed a French 
policeman, in search of my particulars, that | was a writing- 
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desk. But then | am not a foreign correspondent. I am just a 
plain Englishman travelling abroad, equipped with the usual 
conversational repertoire of travelling Englishmen, that is to 
say the following five words, spoken in the following order: 
Taxi (spoken at the airport), How much? (spoken at the hotel 
entrance), and Bloody Foreigner (spoken, sotto voce, almost 
anywhere). 

And now, to my horror, I find that at least one of the experts 
is no better equipped than myself. From there, it is a short 
step towards doubting whether any of them are able to speak 
a word of any foreign language. And it is a still shorter step 
towards disbelieving every word they write. For, after all, how 
can one pin one’s faith on the word of a man who goes career- 
ing round the world asking for cheese, and, merely because 
there is the difference of one letter between his word and 
the other fellow’s, indulges in an orgy of mime, like an old- 
fashioned Shakespearian actor with a sore throat? No wonder 
our breakfast tables are weighed down with gloomy reports. 

‘The girls in Peking have lost their sense of fun,’ for example. 
Who wouldn't lose their sense of fun when confronted by a 
speechless Englishman with a contorted face, imitating a cow 
being milked in a Peking park, in his search for cheese? 

Picture yourself in Oxford Street, faced with a Chinaman in 
pigtails asking for cheese in Chinese. Wouldn’t you lose your 
sense of fun? And wouldn’t you be surprised to learn that 
he was the foreign correspondent of a great Chinese news- 
paper and that, around your reaction to his request, he intended 
to frame an article analysing the political situation in Britain. 

‘Cheese,’ cried the head waiter. ‘Cheese,’ I said, relieved. 

There, in that minimum slice of dialogue, lies the maximum 
piece of international understanding achieved by a British 
foreign correspondent after travelling 23,720 miles. 

All that money spent, all that petrol burnt, all that news- 
print spoilt, and all those countless breakfast eggs neglected 
and the only result a nameless gentleman saying ‘Cheese,’ or 
rather, echoing ‘Cheese’ in the Manchuria Express! 

After all, one can say ‘Cheese’ just as well at home. Indeed. 
in this connection, and with all respect to my ex-hero, I felt 
sorely tempted to. 
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Taking Care of 
the People 


By J. L. TALMON* 


will contest this fact, but its,immense implications for 
the future of Communism are easily forgotten in the 
current preoccupation with the palace revolutions, real or 
imagined, which have engaged the attention of the journalists, 


Even the most ardent Communist will not deny that there 
are now substantial and increasing differences in personal 
rewards under the Soviet economy. The whole life of the 
totalitarian or popular democracies is now dominated by the 
image of the Stakhanovite who outstrips all others in his 
exertions, and inevitably reaps the highest prizes. Now nothing 
could be more opposed than this to the original ideal of 
Communism, the vision that inspired the eighteenth-century 
pioneers like Babeuf. To them the principle of absolute 
equality extended not only to advantages and enjoyments, but 
also to burdens and contributions to the common pool. All 
competition stood condemned. They taught that a person who 
is able to do the work of several should be considered a ‘social 
pest’ and annihilated as a public danger. They held a belief 
prevalent among the rationalist thinkers of the eighteenth 
century, who were the parents of the modern progressive move- 
ment, that there were no great inequalities between men, and 
that such apparent inequalities as there were were generally 
due to defects in education and environment which it was the 
business of the state to remedy. 


Marx belongs to this tradition; seeing the inevitability of 
economic inequalities in the immediate future, he justified 
them merely as necessary steps towards the attainment of a 
final goal of universal equality in the stateless paradise which 
was to be the consummation of history. This, then—the claim 
that the inequalities which now dominate the life of the 
Soviet Union are provisional, that they will eventually wither 
away—is the first line of defence against the charge that 
Russia has parted company with Communist orthodoxy. 


The answer is, of course, simple and familiar: in this, as 
in other things, ‘il n’y a que le provisoire qui dure.’ Nothing 
is calculated to have a more lasting influence on the structure 
and spirit of a society—in brief to shape what Montesquieu 
called the esprit des lois of a civilisation—than the values incul- 
cated by education, example and legislation in the infancy of 
that civilisation, particularly where these values accord so 
well with the natural penchants, whereas the values of the 
remote future are so much at variance with them. If this is 
so, the achievement of the Soviet Union (and it is no small one) 
can now be reduced to that of having accomplished an in- 
dustrial revolution in an unusually short period of time. Beside 
this, the achievement of having placed all the means of pro- 
duction and distribution under the control of the state pales 
into insignificance, for, if this control is merely used to create 
a new and harsher system of economic inequalities, and if it is 
maintained at the cost of destroying liberty and installing 
totalitarianism, on what ground, except that of superior 
economic efficiency, can it justify itself? 

This is, in fact, the position now taken up by most con- 
temporary apologists for Communism; they have ceased 


Re: has evolved into a competitive society. No one 
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almost entirely to talk about ‘transitional inequalities.’ Their 
line of argument is that there is nothing bad in Socialist com- 

ition so long as it does not lead to the crystallisation of 
classes, a development which they claim to be impossible in 
Soviet conditions. There is, they say, in Russia, perfect equality 
of opportunity, and everything depends on individual merit 
since there is no inheritance of private property. 

This argument requires much more scrutiny than it generally 
receives in the West; in the first place, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between a class and a caste. The essence of a caste 
system is that it is rigid; people cannot move into and drop 
out of a caste. The essence of a class system is that it is flexible; 
a class is open to receive newcomers and ready to discard 
existing members, its continuity being preserved by a small, 
hard core of hereditary succession. Communists assert that, 
because they have abolished inherited property, no such 
hereditary core can come into being. Is this claim valid? 

The amount of inherited property permitted under Soviet 
law, particularly of property in moveables, is competently 
held to be continually increasing; but even if it were negligible, 
I do not believe that the Soviet claim to be in process of 
creating a classless society based entirely on merit could be 
upheld by the evidence. Far more important than the legal 
provision for the inheritance of property is the increasing 
emphasis in Soviet law and custom on the importance of the 
family. The children of the privileged in the Soviet Union are 
bound to get an easier start than others; in the nature of the 
case, they will be bred on a special tradition and style of life, 
which they will pass on to their own children. 

Contemporary Communist apologetic is thoroughly con- 
scious of this dilemma, and it has devised a method of solving 
it in theory. It is to postulate the permanent existence of a 
Communist Party which will always embody the principle of 
social justice and will be the vanguard which guides the 
activities of society, apportioning praise and blame, reward 
and punishment. The assumption is that this party will suc- 
ceed in governing while maintaining its own integrity. Stand- 
ing in a society ruled by envy and avarice, gluttony and fear, 
it will itself remain immune from those laws of economic and 
social activity which, according to Marx, ruled the conduct 
of every other class. 

There is a curious and neglected parallel to the Communist 
dilemma in this connection: it is the dilemma of the medieval 
Church. "The mediaeval Church was caught in the tragic con- 
flict of two incompatible tasks—the mission to be holy, and 
thus outside the world, and the obligation to guide society, 
and thus to enter the world and use its means of power and 
influence. The greater the Church’s success in the second 

object, the worse was its failure in the first, for, as Chesterton 
said, nothing fails like success. The Church lost its sway less 
as a result of the growth of disbelief than as a consequence of 
the revolt of the extreme and uncompromising believers 
against what they regarded to be the Church’s great betrayal 
of the mission of holiness on the one hand, and of the loss 
of the sense of awe among the masses before a Church which 
had become so rich and worldly on the other. It was thus 
that ecclesiastical privilege was lost, because its moral justifi- 
cation as the necessary basis of leadership by an élite was 
removed. The vanguard, having lost the confidence of society, 
not because society had ceased to share its professed aims but 


because society no longer believed its profession of them to 


be sincere, began to appear as a naked imposition on society. 
Perhaps this is the predestined conclusion of the Soviet experi- 
ment, if that experiment is allowed to run its natural course; 
but, in the meantime, those in the West who are concerned 
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to combat Communism should concentrate on the one central 
point of orthodoxy which remains, the belief in the special 
mission of the Communist Party, the claim that this van- 
guard, unlike all others before it, will prove incorruptible. 
To this claim, the best answer is that given by Richard Cobden 
in 1859: ‘If the people are not fit to take care of themselves, 
who are to be trusted to take care of them? That is the question 
which I have asked myself in many countries. I have asked it 
of myself where they are governed as they are in Russia, in 
Austria, France; I have asked myself the question: where 
will you find a resting place, how will you ever establish a 
system by which the people can be governed unless you come 
to this, that they must be left to govern themselves?’ 


The Day of the Griffiths 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


HAD had a lot to drink for lunch. That was very neces- 
] sary. Going to the first rugby football match | had ever 

attended seemed to make any excesses in this respect the 
merest prudence: only thus, | felt, could I pass an even 
remotely enjoyable afternoon. As I took the train for the Stade 
Colombes, I saw that my foresight had been amply justified 
For the train was packed. Wedged between two sportifs in an 
atmosphere thick with garlic, Gauloises, and Toulouse accents 
(most of France’s rugger-loving public come from the south- 
west with the sonorous names), it was a vague aftertaste of 
armagnac (another and, to my mind, a better product of the 
Midi) that kept me sane and ready to tackle the fifteen-minute 
walk between the station and the stadium. 

Meanwhile I brooded on the strange and significant fact that 
truffles, the Albigensians, M. Vincent Auriol and Rugby foot- 
ball all come from the same quarter of France. There must, i 
felt, be a fatality in it. 


Soon the doors opened, some of the sportifs fell out, and we 
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were at the station. Colombes lies beyond the Seine to the 
north-west of Paris. It has that air of having been struck by a 
heavy bombardment common to all the suburbs of the city, 
All around there are dusty unpaved streets, half-finished 
blocks of flats, and empty spaces filled with tin cans. There 
was a fair wind blowing, and through the clouds of dust I saw 
the crowd streaming down a road towards what looked like 
an immense corrugated-iron fence. Someone told me this was 
the stadium. On either side loomed forces of police and 
gardes républicaines of proportions usually reserved for the 
ratification of the Paris Agreements and events of similar 
public importance. There were even mounted gardes répubii- 
caines, but they were not riding their horses. They were taking 
it easy among the tin cans, and their brass helmets with the 
horsehair plumes hung in a melancholy surrealist row on the 
palings of a dilapidated fence, swaying in the breeze like so 
many paintings by Chirico. It was at this point that I became 
aware that the Welsh were present. Small bands of men in red 
and white tam-o’-shanters and favours, with a lurching walk 
and cheerful expression, were making their way in the same 
direction as myself. Some of them stopped off to buy leeks in 
a local greengrocer’s. The patron expected them to consume 
them raw and on the spot, but they didn’t. They stuck them in 
their buttonholes instead. 


At the stand the tribune de presse was full of alert-looking 
men with slouch hats pulled down over their eyes and ob- 
viously expert at shorthand. From the roof TV and newsreel 
cameramen swung and gesticulated like monkeys. To my 
horror I saw the people around actually beginning to take 
notes and draw complicated diagrams. Was this really neces- 
sary? I decided not and smoked Gauloises moodily. Soon the 
two teams popped up out of a hole in the ground (I am told 
this is quite normal. bu* it gave me a nasty shock at the time), 
‘God Save The Queen’ was loyally sung by the English sporting 
journalists, the “Marseillaise’ ignored by the French, and the 
game began. 

The odd thing is that it was quite interesting. Perhaps that 
was due to the emotion of the crowd. A little man next to me 
pounded the desk with his fist and yelled, ‘Vas-y Jean Prat, 
vas-y mon viex!’ while faint but pursuing there came the 
competing cry of, ‘Go it, Alan Thomas, go it, man!’ And down 
below, on the field, beneath all the faces, the blue shirts and 
the red wove pleasant patterns against the turf which, oddly 
enough, was coloured green. Suddenly these evolutions ceased 
and I realised it was half-time. This, of course, posed a prob- 
lem, and it was with some horror that I realised there was no 
bar attached to the press stand. Going in search of one, I found 
myself locked out when I returned (‘C’est bien la France, ¢a, 
said a fellow-sufferer) and that the game had, begun again in 
my absence. 

This time the patterns were different. Blue was at the near 
end and red at the far. Everyone around me was writing like 
mad (what a pity that the Londoners never got into print after 
all that effort!), but I found that the whole thing was having 
a rather hypnotic effect on me. The roar of the crowd, the 
ceaseless weaving of the players, the heat of the day—was | 
falling asleep? But then a thought aroused me: I should have 
to get back to Paris, and the crowds coming would be as 
nothing to the crowds returning. But if I left fifteen minutes 
before the end. . . . For a time desire struggled with duty. 
I need hardly say which won. Feeling like a criminal, | slunk 
past my intent colleagues, past the gates of the stadium, past 
the helmets, past the tin cans—to wait fifteen minutes for 4 
train at the station. 

Next day I read in France-Dimanche that Wales had won. 
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Britain’s progress, 


to which 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


contributes, athome 
and abroad 


The results of Britain’s mounting production are now to be 
felt and seen in every home and High Street. With our indus- 
trial output up 20°; since 1949, we have goods in plenty of 
almost every kind. 

But this is only half the picture. Britain is producing more 
for export, too. The value of our exports has risen by 42°, 
since 1949—and Britain must export to live. 

Production needs power. Britain’s electricity output has 
risen by 60°{ since 1948. ENGLisH Exectric has helped to 
equip many of Britain’s new power stations; and also pro- 
vides the means by which industry uses energy for production. 


Export enterprise 


In addition, ENGLISH ELectric itself exports heavy equip- 
ment—and engineering skill : approximately half its business 
is overseas. All over the world ENGLISH ELECTRIC is earning 
foreign currency for Britain—and a reputation that helps 
all British exports. 

Through its world-wide operations, ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
acquires a fund of varied experience, constantly extended— 
an asset which adds to the effectiveness of all its work, at 
home or abroad, for Britain’s progress. 
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An English Grandmother 


By MORAY McLAREN 


R. JOHN SMITH announced that the toast of the 
Meee and South of England Press Club would be 

proposed by Mr. Alexander MacGonnegal, the 
Minister of Information. Mr. MacGonnegal had travelled 
down that day from his Ministry in Edinburgh at some incon- 
venience in order to be present at this function. (A pplause.) 
But the Minister had informed hint (Mr. Smith) that, incon- 
venience or no inconvenience, he always looked forward to 
and enjoyed a visit to England. Indeed, he had said that in 
a sense he felt that in coming to the South he was coming home, 
for he (Mr. MacGonnegal) had had an English grandmother. 
(Loud applause.) 

Mr. MacGonnegal then rose to propose the toast of the club. 
He was indeed proud to admit, nay, to affirm, that one of his 
grandmothers had been English. It was something that he 
never forgot and frequently mentioned in his speeches, and 
not before English audiences only. But then how many of 
our prominent men today had not had English grandmothers, 
or at least some English connections amongst their forebears. 
It was the sturdy English strain strengthening and counter- 
balancing the more adventurous and fanciful Celtic Scottish 
qualities of the predominant partner in the Union that had 
helped to preserve the British Empire in its early and forma- 
tive years. Scotsmen never forgot that, though it might have 
been they who had blazed the trail of Empire, it was the 
patient, hard-working—some said unimaginative (but he, Mr. 
MacGonnegal, did not agree to that description)—English 
qualities that had done much to consolidate the glorious work 
of the early Scottish pioneers. (A pplause.) 

The Minister of Information then drew attention to the 
number of Englishmen holding high positions in public life 
today. In particular he mentioned his friend the present 
Speaker of the House of Commons at Parliament Hall in 
Edinburgh. What an asset to a man in such a position was 
the possession of a homely Cockney accent! (Some murmurs 
of dissent.) He begged his hearers’ pardon; he should have 
said a homely English accent. (Laughter.) At any rate, by 
whatever name it was called, it was an accent that at once 
drew attention to itself and made everyone even in a large 
legislative assembly pay attention. Mr. MacGonnegal here 
gave some impressions of the English accent of his friend 
the Speaker and ventured upon two English funny stories. 
They were listened to in embarrassed silence. 

Mr. MacGonnegal, whose reputation as a public speaker 
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has been largely enhanced by his sensitivity to audience 
reaction, quickly recovered himself. He said that he had never 
believed nor paid much attention to the myths about the 
English character which had been propagated by the factory 
for making English jokes and English comic stories, and by 
the comedians who had made capital out of these alleged 
English absurdities and failings on the music halls, Mr 
MacGonnegal hoped that his hearers would forgive him, but 
he must point out that the responsibility for disseminating 
the reputation of these English comic characters and jokes 
must rest partly on the English themselves. After all, was it 
not the English poet Shakespeare who had invented the 
character of Falstaff? Had not many other English writers 
attempted to imitate this character, and had not innumerable 
English comedians spread over the world the Falstaffian idea 
of an Englishman? Nevertheless, he (Mr. MacGonnegal) had 
never found the English gross over-eaters, coarse, unimagina- 
tive and insensitive to beauty. No, that had not been his 
experience. But then (he added with a smile) perhaps that 
was because he had had an English grandmother. (Laughter 
and applause.) 


With one of those quick transitions from gay to grave 
for which the Minister of Information is so well known, Mr. 
MacGonnegal then went on to deal with the recent agitation 
for English Home Rule. He implored his hearers not to be 
taken in by the specious arguments of the extremists who 
were demanding a Parliament in London. What need was 
there of a Parliament in England when there were so many 
Englishmen in prominent and key positions in Edinburgh? 
He added, with a characteristic flash of extravagant Celtic 
humour, that when he looked round at his English colleagues 
on the Government benches, he sometimes wondered whether 
he would not be justified in asking for Home Rule for Scotland. 
(Loud laughter.) 


Mr. MacGonnegal begged his hearers, and through them 
those whom they influenced by means of the provincial Press, 
not to forget the facts of history. One could not put the clock 
back. (A voice: ‘Why not? We do it once a year.’) At any 
rate, the clock of history could not be put back. When 
James VI, upon his succession to the thrones of the two king- 
doms in 1603, had decided to stay on in Scotland and send 
a regent to act for him in England, he may have been actuated 
by timorousness, but willy-nilly (if they would excuse the 
phrase) he had determined the shape into which the country of 
Britain was to grow and form itself in the ensuing centuries. 


This was a historical fact and could not be gainsaid. And 
he thanked goodness for it. If what now seems incredible had 
happened, and the seat of government had moved from its 
present place, comparatively near to the centre of the island, 
down to the south-east, would not the effect have been 
disastrous? The population would not have been, as it is now, 
evenly spread, but would have been drawn in vast quantities 
into a vulnerable corner at the bottom end of the island. 


Mr. MacGonnegal then reverted to his main task of the 
evening, and in a few words proposed the toast of the London 








and South of England Press Club. In the course of his remarks | 


he gave much praise to the provincial Press of Great Britain. 
When he was interrupted by a voice with a strong Middlesex 


accent saying, ‘London still is the capital of England,’ Mr. § 


RS ©) < 


MacGonnegal quickly corrected himself and thereafter referred J 


to the London and provincial Press. 

At the conclusion of his speech the Minister was vigorously 
applauded. The evening wound up with the singing of 4 
popular old music-hall song, “There'll always be an England.’ 
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Summa 15 





In the hands of the famous Olivetti 
designers, the Summa 15 - a hand- 
operated, adding/listing machine of 
reduced size has all the up-to-date 
features of the most advanced 
machines. 

its range of performance has not 
been allowed to be restricted by size. 
In addition, it has a simplicity of 
contro! and a sturdiness of con- 
struction that make it easy to 
operate and capable of the hardest 
work. 

Hand-operated 

Capacity 10/11 columns 


Automatically prints proof of its operations 
Operates both in sterling and whole numbers 
Direct subtraction and credit balance 


British Glivetti Ltd. 
10 Berkeley Square - London W. 1 

Sales Branches: 

London - 32/34 Worship Street, E.C. 2. 
Glasgow - 115/207 Summerlee Street, E. 3. 





olivetti 


Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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ACID POP 


Since the youth of the world, April, according to 
the chronicles, has been packed, with headline 
happenings. Noah is said to have left the Ark in 
April. In more recent Aprils the Order of the Garter 
was instituted (1348); the good ship Bounty, with 
Charles Laughton as skipper, had a mutiny aboard 
(1787); the first movie was shown in New York 
(1896); and the Bank of England ceased to issue {10 
notes (1943). Thrill after thrill for April. But what 
of the sombre anniversary that we so often neglect 
to respect on successive April oths ? Yes... but we 
had to remind you. On April oth, 1889, died 
Chevreul, “Father of Fatty Acids.” What a charming 
soubriquet to find in print! Mother of the Gracchi, 
Sons of Thunder, Daughter of the West, Father of 
History, Sons of Battle, Father of Fatty Acids. . . the 
family honorifics roll down the roll of the years, and 
euphoniously does Chevreul take his place among the 
honoured. We need not lose our heads and become 
maudlin about fatty acids, Chevreul’s brainchildren. 
They may block our drains, stimulate our phagocytes 
and nauseate our imaginations, but whatever fatty 
acids may be, let us raise our hats on April oth and 
remember Papa Chevreul. Let us determine to be 


nicer, more respectful to all men of science. 





At the Midland Bank we pay our respects in a practical 
manner, by our readiness to use all the resources of 
modern invention which seem likely to help us increase 
and improve the service we give to our customers. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


1955 


Edwardian terra-cotta marvel, a somewhat less expensive 

version of the Hackney Empire. It is sometimes sup. 
posed that television is killing variety theatres, but I do not 
think this is true. A member of the Variety Artistes’ Federa- 
tion told me that Saturdays, which are the peak nights for 
television audiences, are also the nights when variety theatres 
do best. If anything, television and wireless are driving people 
to the theatres because they like to see flesh and blood for a 
change. I think it is the microphone which has done infinite 
damage to variety theatres, as it distorts the voices of the 
performers and kills their personalities. Only when a supreme 
artiste like Bud Flanagan uses it, who treats the microphone as 
a joke and exploits its ridiculousness, do we get back that 
intimate relationship between artiste and audience which was 
the soul of variety. 


[ Wood Green Empire is now shut. It was an 


PRIVATE LAMP-POSTS 

Between St. Clement Danes and the Savoy Hotel there are 
five private lamp-posts. Needless to say all of them are well 
designed and none of them is concrete. They are survivals 
of the time when shopkeepers owned the foreshore, as it were. 
in front of their premises. The one by St. Clement Danes is 
owned by the Sun Engraving Company, who took it over from 
the Graphic. The Savoy Theatre owns the other two, and sub- 
lets one to a chemist. They are lit with gas and the firms pay 
rent and maintenance to the North Thames Gas Board. The 
Sun Engraving Company tell me that when their lamp-post 
was bombed during the war the gas company immediately 
rebuilt it free of charge. The two lamp-posts outside Short’s 
Wine Bar, opposite St. Mary-le-Strand, are electrically lit and 
more is known of their history. When Aldwych was rebuilt 
in 1905 Short’s refused to give up their lamp-posts. They 
now pay a nominal rent for them to the LCC, which had to 
reconstruct them outside the new Short’s building. It will be 
interesting to know how many other private lamp-posts there 
are in the streets of London, and whether it would be possible 
to erect one today. 


CHURCH OF IRELAND CATHEDRALS 

The Bishop of Meath has established Trim Parish Church 
as his Cathedral. Though he comes third in seniority among 
the Bishops of the Church of Ireland and is entitled ‘the Most 
Reverend,’ he has never until now had a cathedral. The 
cathedrals of the Church of Ireland have not had the attention 
from admirers of architecture that they deserve. Admittedly 
some of them are tiny remote old churches in fields, and one 
is in ruins, but the Church of Ireland, as well as maintaining 
grand medizval fabrics like St. Patrick’s and Christ Church. 
Dublin, Kilkenny, Armagh, and Kildare, has also two superb 
Georgian Gothic cathedrals incorporating rather over-praised 
medieval remains. Downpatrick has circular box-pews and 
whitewashed walls and looks like a Dutch picture. Lismore 
is equally impressive with its Georgian glass, and the lengthen- 
ing vistas of its cream-washed interior display delightful 
varieties of flimsy Regency Gothic vaulting. There are also two 
fine Victorian cathedrals, St. Finbar’s, Cork, by William 
Burges, and St. Anne’s, Belfast, by Sir Thomas Drew. The first 
is in a vigorous French Gothic style and is a riot inside of the 
glowing decoration in which Burges delighted, and the second 
is vast, austere, echoing, Lombardic. 
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Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


1955 


LTHOUGH I have not yet been able to find out exactly 
which of the canals are on the Transport Commis- 
sioners’ list of those it is proposed to close, I am, in 

common with many other people, I imagine, greatly concerned 
to think that some of the more picturesque inland waterways 
may be threatened. There is something so typically English 


about the old canals of the Midlands and South. Some of them, . 


it is true, are used very little, but to me the sight of these quiet 
hedge-lined water lanes, with here and there a patient roach 
angler perched on his stool, is something to be cherished. I 
hope that in the contest to be joined by the angling societies 
and the Inland Waterways Association when official decisions 
are debated conservatism triumphs. There must be many a 
cargo that could be found for the places along the navigable 
canals and I am sure that people in all walks of life who are 
fond of the canals will take pains to see that they remain one 
of our natural beauties. 


More THAN Bacon 

To me pigs have always been something more than mere 
bacon and I make no apology for returning to the subject 
of their versatility and intelligence, prompted, as I am, by 
letters from readers at home and others as far apart as Kenya 
and New Zealand. For instance, there is a pig in Napier 
that squeals accompaniment to the music of an accordion and 
loves to swim in the sea, going out fifty yards before turning 
back to play havoc with the sand castles of children playing 
on the beach. How different the behaviour of the swimming 
pig at Borth in Cardiganshire which, a Bedford reader tells 
me, dashed out of its sty to cross the dunes and swim out 
to sea without turning back, watched by its sorrowful owner. 
Was this, I wonder, an Irish porker that suddenly remembered 
some titbit left behind across the water? A letter from Lady 
Seton who lives at Nyeri, Kenya, tells of a number of Portu- 
guese pigs that used to have sties on either side of a river. 
When one sty was cleaned out the occupants swam across 
to their residence on the other side. 


WITCHES AND WARTS 

‘l was so interested in your story of the lemon cure for 
rheumatism,” says a friend who lives in Great Missenden, 
‘that | must send the following account, although I know that 
wart charms are not so rare. Years ago, as small children, | 
and my cousins were all afflicted with warts on our hands. 
After medical remedies had failed our old nurse took us to 
the “cottage in the wood” where the keeper’s mother lived 
witch-like and toothless. We were terrified of her. Nan left 
us Outside and we saw her through the little window in 
whispered conference. That night (having been told on no 
account to mention our visit downstairs) we looked out of the 
window at the full moon while Nan muttered an incantation 
and rubbed on our hands raw meat, raw apple and some evil- 
smelling herb. This was done on three successive evenings. 
In about a week all our warts dried up and fell off.’ 


STOPPING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Chrysanthemums in the greenhouse should be stopped this 
month. Young shoots should be nipped off at about five inches, 
a process as important as disbudding is later on. Stopping will 
result in new branches which will then be stopped in turn in 
June to avoid straggly and untidy growth. 
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Poor Man’s Matto Grosso 


HE elderly chairman consulted his watch (I use the 
verb advisedly, for he did everything in a punctilious 
and deliberate way), then rapped with some blunt 
instrument upon his table. A hush, broken only by the bat- 
like ululation of a hearing aid, fell upon the Parish Hall. 
“We do not smoke,’ said the chairman with mild severity, 
‘on these occasions.” 
We wondered, disconsolately, why not. 


> oJ s 


The chairman was in fact an inspector, appointed by the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government to conduct a 
Public Local Inquiry. The origins of this inquiry were, briefly, 
as follows: 

During the last war part of Crowsfoot Common (which is 
not its real name) was requisitioned and a hutted camp was 
built on it. After the war some of the huts were removed. 
but in those that remained squatters established themselves 
at the height of the housing shortage. This fait accompli led 
to the camp being given the status of a sort of temporary 
housing estate, administered, with rather an ill grace, by the 
Rural District Council. There are still more than sixty families 
in this desolate rural slum. 

For some at least of these, and for other families on their 
waiting list, the RDC needed to build some proper houses in 
the neighbourhood. It occurred to them that there was a lot 
to be said for building these houses on the site of the camp. 
This was already equipped with sewerage works, main water, 
electricity and so on, which would result in a saving of about 
£5,000 on the scheme; the unsightly huts, which otherwise 
were likely to remain an eyesore for an indefinite period, would 
be got rid of, and no inroads would be made on agricultural 
land. In the end the RDC produced a plan to acquire fifteen 
acres of Crowsfoot Common—about a tenth of its total area— 
for housing purposes; they undertook to remove all the 
huts and to recompense the commoners by buying and 
adding to the common fifteen acres of woodland adjoining it. 

To this scheme about half the local inhabitants objected 
vehemently; the other half not less vehemently approved it. 
It was impossible not to sympathise with both sides. The 
former were stoutly defending ancient rights, crystallised in 
this case, as it happens, by an Act of Parliament passed some 
fifty years ago. The latter were acting, as they saw it, in the 
wider interests of the community as a whole. 

Listening to the evidence given by these rival factions, it 
was difficult to believe that they were talking about the same 
place. According to the opponents of the scheme, Crowsfoot 
Common before its spoliation had been an idyllic spot, loud 
with nightingales, fragrant with wild flowers and offering to 
the rambler or the stroller amenities scarcely rivalled else- 
where in our islands. Their adversaries gave a diametrically 
opposite account, depicting the common as a sort of poor 
man’s Matto Grosso, useless, unproductive and covered with 
an undergrowth so impenetrable that a Home Guard platoon, 
ordered to advance across it, had failed, despite heroic efforts. 
to execute this manceuvre 

I had known the common since boyhood and felt that the 
truth about it lay somewhere between these two extremes. 
Much of it has always been covered with scrub; no trees have 


ever managed to establish themselves on it, and it offers no 
grazing nor even any of the sort of open spaces which people 
like to picnic on at weekends. But it is, or was, a wild, natura} 
place, and the fact that most of its surface was inaccessible to 
those who had rights of access did not lessen my respect for 
their determination to keep it as it always had been. 

As the inquiry droned on, I found myself speculating about 
the future of common land. There are thought to be some 
1,500,000 acres of it in the British Isles, over which several 
different sorts of common and manorial rights are—theoreti- 
cally—exercised. I say ‘theoretically’ because a lot of these 
rights are no longer exercised. The functional, productive side 
of common land, which in almost all cases was its original 
raison d'étre, has fallen largely into desuetude, and often only 
its ‘amenity value,’ based on the public’s right of access, sur- 
vives as a benefit to the community. 


* * * 


An open space which is neither grazed nor cultivated, and 
which nobody in particular is responsible for looking after, 
will become waste. That is what has been happening to a great 
deal of the 1,500,000 acres of common land. Brambles, gorse, 
elder, nettles, thistles, ragwort and other useless or worse than 
useless forms of vegetation are encroaching steadily; and the 
case for regarding all common land as sacrosanct per Se is, at 
a time when agricultural land is being sequestered at the rate 
of nearly 1,000 acres a week, becoming harder and harder 
to argue on any save sentimental grounds. 

Both the present Government and its predecessors have 
given vague indications that they intend to do something 
about common land. In 1956 the emergency powers under 
which the Ministry of Agriculture holds on requisition 
some 7,000 acres which were cleared and cultivated during the 
war are not going to be renewed, and common rights over this 
land will be re-established. Before handing the land back 
the Ministry is under an obligation to restore the land to its 
original state, which in practice will mean putting it down 
to grass. What is going to happen to this land? Large sums of 
public money have been spent on making it productive. Little 
if any of it can have paid back the capital invested in it; and 
even if it had, is it right that it should be taken out of produc- 
tion and put down, as it were, to brambles and ragwort? 

This knotty problem will wear a different aspect wherever it 
poses itself; each case will be affected by the interplay of 
local traditions and local personalities. In some cases it 
may be possible for the Lord of the Manor, by following 
a somewhat complex procedure, to get the agreement of the 
commoners to an alteration—similar to that proposed at 
Crowsfoot Common—in the boundaries of the common, so 
that the land given up by the Ministry can go on being 
farmed; in others the local people might agree among them- 
selves to the fencing of the derequisitioned land, so that it 
can be grazed or planted with trees. 

The whole problem bristles with difficulties. It is true that 
only 7,000 acres are immediately involved; but what hap- 
pens to them, and to the rights attached to them, may well 
mark a turning point in the history of our commons. Ancient 
rights ought always to be upheld; but it is at least questionable 
whether, nowadays, they should be interpreted as including 
the right completely to neglect the land. 
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rHE HYDROGEN BOMB 


Sir.—Sir Richard Acland suggests that a ray 
of hope may be shed if we concentrate our 
efforts on giving help to backward countries. 
Help, however, at this moment is not enough; 
our aim, after all, should be to defeat Com- 
munism, and the peasant is traditionally slow 
to recognise any form of help as such. Even 
if there was a non-nuclear war we would lose, 
is no emotional and propagan 
dist force in the West comparable to Com- 
Yet we must act quickly, 


because 


munism in the East 


because in the countries where it has come 
to power, Communism is thrusting its roots 
farther down every day 


Since we can expect nothing from today’s 


politicians, we must obviously look to those 

tomorrow. Can we expect sincere support 
lor their country from the ‘typical’ adolescents 
eterred to in your issue of March 11, whose 


the influence of saich 
muscel- 


written productions show 


in extraordinary hodgepodge of 


laneous writers 

here are some of us, however (1 am nearly 
fifteen), that we part of a 
ition which will love England 


discovered her as she ts 


who believe are 


roy ! hy A 


yecause they have 


We are prepared to sacrifice many things in 
order to make England our workshop and 
castle. our bed and board 
Ther only one answer to Communism: 
nationalism-—-the glerious crucifixion of the 
petty bourgeois in man, but always with the 
end of ultimate mocracy in mind.— Yours 
faithfully 
I J, MUNFORD 
\/ Woodlark Road, Cambrides 
’ 
A” 
Sir S Richard Achind may be wrong to 
king the hydrogen bomb How 
ve vw IS at least giving a representative 
cle of the British people the chance to ex- 


press their opinion of the policy of deterrents 
If hydrogen bombs have to be made (and 








used), the responsibility for that decision 
should not rest solely on the shoulders of a 
few unfortunate men at the top. The Graves- 
end by-election will show whether the nation 
is prepared to accept that responsibility. It is 
fortunate that one MP has the courage to for- 
sake the shelter of majority decisions, and to 
allow his constituents to decide a principle.— 
Yours faithfully, 


VICTOR MILLS 
5 Grosvenor Avenue, Richmond, Surrey 
* 
Sir, — Sir Richard Acland writes: ‘Two 


nations, and only two, each possess, or soon 
will possess, the physical power to bring total 
and instant destruction to each other.’ If so, 
and if, as he advocates, we refrain from 
making the H-bomb, in the event of war we 
could only stand by and watch Russia and 
America destroy one another. This we might 
do, perhaps, with a certain amount of smug 
satisfaction, Knowing that with these two 
great Powers out of the way the British Com- 
monwealth would inherit the earth. There is, 
of course, much to be said for such a policy 
from a material point of view; but to try and 
make it appear a highly moral one, as Sir 
Richard does, is surely a little disingenuous.— 
Yours faithfully, 

H. R. PELLY 
4 Grafton Road, Winchester 


ORDE WINGATE 


Sir,—In his letter to you published last week 
Mr. Mosley states that it is not true that his 
book was written ‘without consulting’ General 
Wingate’s widow and his family. 

The facts.are these. In the autumn of last 
year Mr. Mosley wrote to my sister-in-law 
asking for an interview and she referred him to 
me, Accordingly I saw him on November 24, 
1954. He said he was writing a life of my 
brother and would be very glad to have such 
materials and information as the family could 
give him. He told me that he had an admira 
tion for my brother and assured me several 
times that the reputation of my brother would 
in no suffer by the publication of his 
book although of course he would criticise 
where criticism was duc, an attitude with 
which I ventured to express complete 
ment, | told Mr. Mosley we could not assist 
him because we bound to give our help 
standing who had 
consented to write my brother’s biography 
(this is Mr. Christopher Sykes). Mr. Mosley 
appeared to accept the validity of this objec- 
tion albeit reluctantly and I find it difficult to 
understand how it is that he now suggests that 
his failure to obtain our co-operation was due 
to a disagreement with the ‘line’ he was pro- 
posing to take in his book. No such disagree 
ment was expressed by me since Mr. Mosley 
said nothing to indicate the surprising ‘line’ 
that he evidently had in mind 

Mr. Mosley says that he decided to carry o1 
without the ‘guiding hand of the Wingate 
family.” This remark is hardly justified in view 
of the that a ‘guiding hand” was never 
offered to him (or to anyone for that 
matter). 

Since this interview there has been no further 
ind | must leave it to your 


way 


auree 


were 


to an author of literary 


tact 


else 


contact between us 


readers to judge whether tn all the circum 
stances “consult” was the right word for Mr 
Mosley oO have used to describe his 


approaches to my sister-in-law and myself.— 
Yours faithfully, 


Ww. G. WINGATE 
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THE CENSORSHIP PLOT 


Sir,—As your correspondents have pointed 
out, Mr. Cary goes too far in failing to dis. 
tinguish between horror comics for children 
and erotic literature for adults. Once I become 
an adult citizen of a democratic state, my 
religion and my morality are nobody's bysi- 
ness but my own—least of all that of some 
glorified father-figure called the Home Secre- 
tary, who tells me that if I want to grow up 
a nicely behaved Christian gentleman (and | 
must want to do so), then I must not be allowed 
to read ‘naughty’ books. 

With children’s reading matter the case js 
different: children are not citizens of a demo- 
cratic state, and it is their parents’ business 
(who are, or should be, responsible citizens) 
to plan their education, though they should 
not, in my view, prevent them from reading 
anything that adults read. But adults do not 
read horror comics, which are, in any case, 
not literature; and if the parents of this country 
decide that horror comics should be banned, 
there does not seem to me to be anything un- 
democratic or uncivilised about the parliamen- 
tary enactment of the appropriate law. 

It is not enough that the Home Secretary 
or Lord Chamberlain, or however we style the 
dictator in question, allows the book, film or 
play under consideration. No individual ought 
to have the power to allow such things, and 
hence not the power to disallow them.—Yours 
faithfully, 

J. C. C. ARMITAGE 
13 Gk he Plac e, Su 3 


* 


Sir,—Pace Mr. Joyce Cary, this is not a simple 
issue of censorship. It more urgently concerns 
the ethics of acquisition, and raises the ques- 
tion why an organised society should permit 
certain of its members to pander to human 
frailties end debase the imagination for the 
sole purpose of making money. Horror comics 
do not represent either of the expressions ol 
the intellect and imagination which ought to 
be defended: extension of knowledge, and 
opinions disseminated because they are vigor 


ously held. Instead, they are fantasies of 
cruelty that are the sadistic equivalent of 
‘teelthy pictures’—whose repression Mr. Cary 


does not condemn. Their proprietors perform 
an analogous function in our society to pro 
curers of women, and perform it for the same 
reason, namely, to make money; and similar 
treatment by the law need not involve any 
principle of liberty of opinion or of freedom 
of access to knowledge. The danger Mr. Cary 
fears, of repression of horror comics being 
used to facilitate censorship of opinion and 
suppression of knowledge, could be more suc- 
cessfully countered by concentrating attention 
on the sordid, avaricious, and power-lusting 
cynical commercial basis of these and any 
kindred pictorial publications, than by in 
voking principles of liberty and /aissez-faire 
Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM GARDENER 
107 Elein Crescent, W1/1 
* 


Sirn.— Your correspondent, Mr. Cotton, writes 
‘It is an open secret that the person largely 


responsible for the witch-hunt last year 
was the former Home Secretary. 
| don’t know if the secret is open—what 


strikes me forcibly is that it was and is a secret 
[he facts are not known. 

, , 

How were the police set on their victims. 




















ee Saar ~Y Se CUS 


weiss 
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Did they get written instructions? Or merely 
a phone call from some mysterious source? 
Who are these ‘common informers’? Have they 
any connection with the police? Did anyone tip 
them off that their informing would be wel- 
come to someone in authority? 

No one seems in the least perturbed by police 
action at least as mysterious in origin and secret 
in its planning as any in Nazi Germany or 
Stalin's Russia. If the late Home Secretary 
was responsible, he certainly has taken good 
care not to say so. We don’t know yet who 
gave this stroke in the dark. 

To Mr. Merralls, I should say, certainly 
education can be selective. It should be aimed 
to bring up children in such knowledge of the 
world that horror comics, and horror stories 
from comrades, are no danger to them, at any 
age. 

," for Mrs. Prior-Palmer, she is misinformed. 
I am not defending horror comics, but the 
basic liberties of publication and opinion. 

I saw horror comics in the States long before 
they were used in this country, by certain 
pressure groups, as an excuse to demand a state 
censorship. 

Horror comics were not written, in the first 
place, for children but adults. 

There is no proof that horror comics deprave 
normal children, any more than Grimm’s fairy 
tales, or ‘Three Blind Mice.’ The evidence is 
all the other way. 

I do require for expression and publication a 
liberty denied quite reasonably to bad parents 
or bad employers. Liberty of opinion and pub- 
lication are fundamental liberties. That is why 
they are the first attacked by all totalitarians. 
And they are attacked always on the same 
ground, that they deprave and mislead the 
people.—Y ours faithfully, 

JOYCE CARY 
12 Parks Road, Oxford 


DOCTORS’ DILEMMA 

Sir,—Under the title, ‘The Doctoxs’ Dilemma,’ 
Brian Inglis presents a very fair over-all 
picture of the redundancy problem in the 
medical profession, both as it affects the 
aspirants for general practice and also the fully 
trained registrars in hospital, overdue for pro- 
motion, but for whom no consultant posts are 
available. 

Within the profession it is felt that the 
registrar problem should be eased by the crea- 
tion of more consultant posts, but Mr. Inglis 
is on less secure ground when he infers that 
this would go some way towards overcoming 
the long delays patients often experience wait- 
ing for specialist treatment. 

With few exceptions the hospitals are work- 
ing to capacity. Demands on the available 
services are too heavy and this means that, 
with the exception of urgent cases, some delay 
is unavoidable. It is possible that here and 
there minor improvements might be effected 
by more efficient organisation within the exist- 
ing hospitals, but the hard core of the problem 
must await solution through the putting into 
execution of the schemes for hospital building 
expansion and this has been held up through 
the prior claim of housing.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT MAILER 


Radness, 325 Albert Drive, Glasgow, $1 


CAUCASIAN DEPORTATION 

Sin,—Whatever one’s political views might be, 
the fair-minded reader must deplore the exag- 
gerated statement by your contributor, J. E. M. 


Arden, when he refers to ‘the surrounding and 
deportation of most of the minority nations 
of the North Caucasus and the Crimea.’ Fr. 
Louis Luzbetak, SVD, an authority on the 
Caucasian peoples, isolates forty principal 
languages in the Caucasus alone. The only two 
peoples usually mentioned in connection with 
Russian mass-deportation are the Karachai, a 
group of Crimean Tartars, and the Chechen- 
Ingusi from the Caucasus. I think it is fairly 
well established that these ethnic groups were 
moved for ‘offences against the State,’ but they 
certainly do not constitute the majority of the 
Caucasian or Crimean minorities. — Yours 
faithfully, 

BEAUGE 
6 Coates Crescent, Edinburgh, 3 


GUIDE TO THE PLANETS 


Str,—Sir Edmund Whittaker will, I am sure, 
forgive me for pointing out two very minor 
slips in his very friendly review of my book, 
Guide to the Planets (March 11). 

Sir Edmund criticises my statement that the 
Church adopted Archbishop Ussher's date for 
the Creation (4004 sc). This date was, as he 
states, printed in many editions of the Bible, 
and this would obviously not have been the 
case had not the ecclesiastical authorities been 
in agreement. Moreover, reference to any 
major theological work of that period will 
show that the statement was, in fact, a semi- 
official one. Sir Edmund also states that I base 
planetary evolution on the law of angular 
momentum. This is not correct; the angular 
momentum difficulty (which is, of course, 
valid) is only one of many fatal objections to 
all tidal theories.—Yours faithfully, 

PATRICK MOORE 
Giencathara, Worsted Lane, East Grinstead, 
Sussex 


BUDGET HOPES 


Sm,—The recent sharp increase in the Bank 
rate and renewed prohibition of the most 
tempting types of hire-purchase selling seem 
to suggest that a ‘soft’ Budget may be contem- 
plated, since these measures might be relied 
on to prevent cuts in taxes from producing 
further inflation. Such cuts would be pleasant. 
but surely very wrong at a time when we are 
expecting to have to meet vast expenditure on 
new means of defence, and also ought to be 
taking advantage of the present prosperity to 
effect some (practically the first) reduction in 
the colossal total—£26,000 million—to which 
the National Debt was built up during and 
after the Second World War.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

J. O'MAY 
122 Clarence Road, St. Albans 


WHETHER PIGS HAVE WINGS 


Sir,—I was interested in Ian Niall’s paragraph 
in ‘Country Life’ in your issue of March 4 
headed ‘Animals that swim.’ His invitation to 
‘someone who has met a pig in midstream’ 
prompts this letter. 

More than fifty years ago I was boating with 
an uncle on the upper reaches of one of the 
arms of Sydney harbour. As we were rounding 
a bend we saw an animal ahead of us swim- 
ming strongly across the stream which at that 
point was some twenty-five or thirty yards wide 
and salt water. As the boat drew near we saw 
that it was a pig—rather more than half- 
grown. Boy-like I wanted to urge it to swim 
faster but my uncle restrained me saying, 
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‘Don’t hurry it, don’t hurry it, it might cut its 
throat.’ He evidently thought there might be 
some truth in the old country story. 

As there are no wild pigs in that part of 
Australia this one must have been a domestic 
specimen which had escaped from captivity. 
As there is little natural food for pigs in the 
Australian bush he must have tired of his 
freedom and was making for home, He 
evidently took to the water voluntarily as there 
was nothing pursuing him. 

We watched him quietly till he reached the 
farther bank up which he scrambled and made 
off into the bush on his own affairs. He was 
rather lean and had little jowl. 

Whether a fully-grown fat pig with a heavy 
jowl might wound himself in the throat while 
swimming—lI think it possible. His forelegs are 
short and for the weight and size of the animal 
are comparatively slim. To enable a pig to 
attain any speed in the water the strokes of 
his forelegs must of necessity be—and they 
are—rapid and vigorous. At the beginning of 
each stroke the trotters go very near the throat 
and of course are sharp enough to inflict an 
injury if they happen to touch the flesh.— 
Yours faithfully, 

A. J. G, SIMPSON 
Tillington, Petworth, Sussex 


* 


Sir,—Ian Niall, contributor of ‘Country Life,’ 
in his notes recently, was wrong in casting 
doubt on the belief that pigs are liable to cut 
their throats if they swim. The up-and-down 
action of their fore-trotters would inevitably 
inflict this injury. The fact that a friend of his 
can vouch for his son’s sow swimming across 
a large pond several times without mishap in 
no way disproves this belief: it merely shows 
that his son owned a sow who was intelli- 
gent enough to employ an over-arm stroke 
when sporting herself in the water—Yours 
faithfully, 

G. D. SERCOMBE 
4 Avondale Road, Aldershot 


GEORGE ORWELL 
Sir,—At the request of his executors I am 
writing a biography of George Orwell. 

I should therefore be most grateful if-any 
of your readers who were associated with 
Orwell and have personal reminiscences, or 
letters, would communicate with me. Any 
documents borrowed would, of course, be 
treated with the utmost care, and returned as 
soon as possible.—Yours faithfully, 

MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 
Al0 Albany, London, W1 


COMMERCIAL TV 

Sir,—Mr. Paul Jennings seems to be shying at 
so many Aunt Sallies that he misses them all: 
BBC, English advertising men, Lord Kemsley, 
Maurice Winnick, et al 

His main whine seems to be that British 
business men aren't like American business 
men. But why should they be? British generals 
aren't like American generals, nor are British 
housewives, comedians, footballers or lawyers 
like their American counterparts. 

Of course British commercial TV will be 
different from American TV. Having recently 
had a month of American TV. I'm relieved to 
think it will be.—Yours faithfully, 


ROBERT HARLING 
10 Hertford Street, London, W.1 
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Contemporary Arts 


MUSIC 


Since his appointment as Musical Director of 
Morley College in succession to Michael 
Tippett some years ago, Peter Fricker has 
changed the character of its activities and 
extended the range of his own, Even more now 
than before it is a centre of contemporary 
music, and an active if friendly rival to the 
music section of the ICA. The big public 
choral and orchestral concerts have been 
abandoned for more modest but less expensive 
and more frequent concerts of chamber and 
chamber-orchestral music, in which Fricker 
has shown increasing skill as a conductor. One 
of his main interests recently has been the 
development of a considerable wind ensemble, 
with which he has performed several works 
whose demand for big wind combinations 
difficult to assemble keeps them out of the 
concert hall—notably Stravinsky's Mass, which 
he has given not only in concert form but also 
liturgically, at St. Thomas’s Church, Regent 
Street, in the Sunday morning service last 
week, and the same composer's Piano Con- 
certo, which recently attracted many profes- 
sional musicians who had never had an oppor- 
tunity to hear it in its thirty years of existence. 
His cultivation both of Stravinsky and of 
wind music is symptomatic of a general revival 
of interest in the music of the post-war decade 
to which the Stravinsky concerto belongs. It 
was the period of neo-classicism, when com- 
posers, led by Stravinsky, were trying to restore 
music’s emotional and formal balance after a 
phase of almost undisciplined expressionism. 
For this they found wind instruments ideal, 
since they helped to impose upon them the 
discip!.ne that they sought to impose on them- 
selves. Their timbre in ensemble lacks any 
capacity for that intense emotional expressive- 
ness to which the tone of a body of strings 
conduces and almost unavoidably tends, and 
also deprives the composer, by its relative lack 
of tonal coherence, of the effective use of 
complex modern harmony, and consequently 
of many of the ready-made sombrely intense 
chords that are so dangerously useful in piano 
or string music. He is therefore compelled to 
write a more urbane, less emotional and 
tonally brighter music that seeks tonal coher- 
ence and euphony either in simple consonant 
harmony or in the adroit spacing of dis- 
sonances so far apart that their emotional 
intensity is greatly reduced, and that makes its 
emotional appeal by purely musical means, 
without ready ‘expressive’ effects—by its 
formal (formal in the most comprehensive 
sense of the word) beauty and originality. 


Now, after being discredited for twenty-five 
vears, the ideals of neo-classicism are being 
taken up again as it is realised that the reaction 
from them was premature and has led only to 
a relapse into neo-romantic emotionalism 
(seeking to make itself respectable in un- 
original symphonic forms) from which music 
has now to recover all over again. Stravinsky 
himself, the pioneer of the original movement 
ind supreme master of its style and technique. 
is now in his old age showing how it can be 
reconciled with the other main influence in 
post-war music, serial composition, which was 
always considered the expressionist technique 
excellence—not quite justly, since its 


par 


inventor Schoenberg first used it in his own 
neo-classical works of the original phase thirty 
years ago, a suite for piano and, significantly, 
a wind quintet. 


* 


The influence of Stravinsky has not yet 
reached Fricker’s own music, although his 
interest in wind instruments is not new. One of 
his earliest works was a wind quintet, played 
recently at one of the South Place chamber 
concerts. But in this he evades any real esthetic 
problem in the first two movements, by drop- 
ping into the facetiousness that is the only 
alternative, and in the last two fails to find a 
satisfactory solution. Now he has written a 
sonata for horn and piano, which was given 
its first performance at the same concert. This 
goes to the opposite extreme of seriousness. 
The demands of a solo wind instrument, 
especially the horn, with its wide expressive 
range, are different from those of an ensemble, 
and the darkly lyrical first movement is 
legitimate. But the middle scherzo, although 
animated, lacks the contrasting brightness that 
the ear needs, and the rhetorically solemn last 
movement, cryptically entitled ‘Invocation’ is 
not as apt for its function as some of Fricker’s 
other unusual finales, and not quite musically 
satisfying. Nor is the technical problem well 
solved. The writing for the two instruments 
does not blend into a unified texture, and the 
piano part lacks sufficient weight for the horn 
(although this effect may have been due in 
part to Harry Isaacs’s seemingly indecisive per- 
formance of it). Stravinsky has not touched 
this work either, in technique or style, It would 
almost certainly have been better if he had, 
and Fricker’s present absorption in his wind 
music suggests that he may be aware af that. 
and be consciously trying to learn from him 
how to strike the balance between the 
emotional extremes of these two works of his 
own that his music in general—not only that 
for wind instruments—and with it most other 
modern music needs. Having already absorbed 
the strong influence of Barték well into his 
music, and taken a more nervous but per- 
sistent interest in Schoenberg, he cannot be 
overwhelmed by the impact of this neo- 
classical Stravinsky, and can only benefit by 
it. May its results soon show. 


COLIN MASON 


THEATRE 


Desire UNDER THE E-tMs. By Eugene O'Neill 
(Embassy.) 


Ir Desire Under the Elms still succeeds in 
imposing itself upon us, it is less because 
Eugene O'Neill had something worth saying 
than because he tried hard to say something. 
Tried too hard, in fact: groping around for 
America’s grass roots, and rediscovering life in 
a New England farmhouse a century ago, he 
took it all far too seriously. Primitives are 
funny—in the sense that O’Casey’s Dubliners 
are funny. They are ‘naturals’: they have to 
have it in them to make us laugh if they are 
to make us weep. Treat them dramatically and 
they become turgid; treat them merely as 
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quaint and the heart goes out of them; this 
production does both. But in any case, the 
play would need actors big enough to thump 
audiences into submission: and the British 
actor has not got it in him. He can no more 
play Cabot than he can play Fluther or the 
Paycack; it is out of his range; he is too civil, 
Two of the Embassy cast come reasonably 
close to doing what is required of them, 
David Garth matches Ephraim Cabot's dignity, 
but misses his hardness. He does not look as 
if he could thrash his sons; he does not even 
look as if he would want to. He wins our sym- 
pathy much too soon; it is won even before the 
moment when he turns on his new wife, in 
their bedroom, and berates her for not listen- 
ing to his interminable harangue about the 
farm. His rebuke should snake out over a 
torpid audience like the lash of a whip; it is 
spoken here as if he were chiding an inattentive 
child. As his wife, Pat Sandys comes near to 
the fine frenzy she brought recently to The 
Crucible. That she does not quite recover it 
may be because this New England Abbie is 
not as demoniacally possessed as her Salem 
namesake; but also because she is uneasy at 
times, with O’Neill’s dialogue and jargon. The 
production, all things considered, is effective. 
Some of its tricks—the dancers’ tableau—mis- 
fire; but it is a considerable feat to have put 
across the play at all. Turgid it may be at 

times, but it is never tedious. 
BRIAN INGLIS 


CINEMA 


CHILDREN OF HirosHiMa, (Marble Arch 
Pavilion.) ——- Anove Us THE WaAvéEs. 
(Odeon.)}——Tue NigHut My Numper Came 
Up. (Leicester Square.) 





As a plea for peace, Children of Hiroshima 
has a gentleness which works far more power- 
fully on the conscience than could any angry 
accusations of guilt, Without bitterness or re- 
criminations the film shows us how savagely 
the atom bomb has continued to take its toll. 
A Japanese girl goes to revisit her native city 
and meets the few of her kindergarten pupils 
left alive—and an old family retainer. Hideous 
scars and deformities, blindness, impotence, 
sudden or slow illness are offered her as 
mementoes of her home and she re-lives again 
that day. This reconstruction of the raid and 
its aftermath is as brief and as devastating a 
judgement on civilisation as could be 
imagined—children playing in the sun, one big 
aeroplane high up in the blue, one flash, one 
flower withering, one burnt bird fluttering, a 
few feet of unforgettable horror—a_ short 
sequence, but harrowing and shocking beyond 
belief. Yet the film is not without hope. The 
younger generation, of whom there are charm- 
ing examples, set out into the future with con- 
fidence, and it is with a reserved politeness that 
the producer, Kosaburo Yoshimura, suggests 
that we should see to it that their faith is just- 
fied. No one could look and not pray. Every- 
one should look and vow. 


* 


Brave deeds are undoubtedly better than 
brave words, and as a tribute to the midget 
submarine crews who disposed of the Tirpitz 
Above Us the Waves is, | suppose, a worthy 
offering. Nevertheless, a film in which the con- 
versation is almost exclusively technical and 
in which the characterisation is subservient to 
mechanics lacks, for all its moments of sus 
pense, the humanities, and leaves one regret 
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fully unmoved. Also it cannot be denied that 
British fiims have lost their piquancy, chiefly 
perhaps because the actors are invariably the 
same. It seems that once a quarter John Mills. 
John Gregson, Donald Sinden, James Robert- 
son Justice and Michael Medwin are being 
brave in one of the Services, and familiarity 
with them, as well as with the tensions, stresses 
accidents and horrors of war breeds, not con- 
tempt exactly, but apathy. The film is directed 
by Ralph Thomas, and an inordinate amount 
of care has gone to its making, but I fear most 
of us are weary of a ‘Periscope up,’ ‘Periscope 
up, sir’ dialogue, and shamefacedly salute the 
heroes, if not their achievement, with a stifled 


yawn. 
* 


The Night My Number Came Up was 
written by R. C. Sherriff and directed by Leslie 
Norman, and it is a» excellent study of super 
stition as practised by a group of very English 
people who do not believe in superstition 
Michael Hordern dreams that an aeroplane 
carrying an Air Marshal, a VIP, five other 
civilians, a girl and a crew of five will crash in 
Japan, and one by one the conditions of this 
dream, at first not remotely probable and 
pooh-poohed and pooh-poohed by all, are 
realised, With Michael Redgrave. Sheila Sim 
Alexander Knox, George Rose and Denholm 
Elliott as the main agents for mixing fear and 
phlegm, the film makes a very plausible thriller 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


TELEVISION AND 
RADIO 
TV HAS been introducing us to people—to 
Lady Barnett and Mr. Bing Crosby in thei 
own homes, and Mr. Bustani, of the Lebanon 
in the studio. My! How spick and span every 
thing was inside Lady Barnett’s home! | 
longed to see an opened book. some darning 
or a child’s toy left (as toys always are) in 
quite the wrong place. But no, | felt like an 
untidy Bisto Kid standing on the pavement 
peeping through a window at an oasis ol 
secure, serene success. Only at the end, when 
Lady Barnett put on a gramophone record 
which she reverently announced as ‘a little 
Chopin’ and it turned out to be Brahms, did 


I feel an urge to enter (remembering to wipe 
my feet) and join in a human giggle. 

Mr. Ed Murrow in New York talked to Mr 
Bing Crosby thousands of miles away in his 
Hollywood home. We saw Bing’s full-size 
billiard-table, his nineteen golden discs given 
to him for having sold over one million copies 
of each, and his large canvas of' a hunting 
scene by Sir Alfred Munnings. Mr. Murrow 
and Mr. Crosby seemed to come closer to 
gether, despite their continental separation 
than did Lady Barnett and interviewer Berkely 
Smith. 


Mr. Bustani, in Panorama, engaged in an 
intelligent and revealing conversation with 
Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge. Mr. Muggeridge 


has mastered this apparently difficult art of 
interviewing. Politely he puts a clearly phrased 
and penetrating question. He then waits 
calmly for the answer. If he gets it, he 
to another question. If he does not, he repeats 
his question in a different form. He never 
bullies and is certainly never ingratiating. He 
pays all his subjects the compliment of assum- 
ing that they too are adult. Other interviewers I 
please copy. 

Sound radio has one interviewer who could 
also be studied with profit by some of the 
eager beavers who seem to regard an interview 
as a challenge to suppress the subject's per- 
sonality so that they may project their own 
slick charm: Miss Nancy Spain. She is far and 
away the best woman interviewer I have heard 
on British radio. 


goes on 


* 


‘And Radio’ 
Many of 


at the head of this 
watch 


The words 
column nag me. 
television and are regular listeners 
What can, or should, a critic do for you? 

Very little. Radio is too formula-bound 
You have to hear Have A Go or Take It From 
Here or Any Questions? to get the formut%a 
then you decide whether it is on your listening 
list or not; then the same programme is put 
on at the same time and the same day for your 


you do not 
radio 


convenience, welded together by the aloof 
patronising gentility peculiar to the BBC. The 
listener is conditioned to the formula of 


knowing what he likes.” 

The exception is ‘Collectors’ Corner’ the 
Third. Nothing is so irritating to the 
seur, when he is browsing through a 


connols 


book or 
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antique shop, as the well-meaning companion 
who nudges and says, ‘Why don’t you have 
that?’ But at the risk of irritating you in this 


way, | must draw your attention to two satis- 
fying programmes | heard on the Third, in 
case they are repeated: Sheherazade, by Tew- 


fik el Hakim, translated and adapted for radio 
by Christopher Sykes. Fine words beautifully 
spoken by a distinguished cast led by Miss 
Margaret Leighton and Sir John Gielgud. 
George Bernard Shaw was a patchwork por- 
trait made up of impressions by some who 
knew him. I listened to this because I wanted 
to hear Lord GJenavy sing. In Dublin recently 
he told me, in his dry, throw-away fashion: 

‘First time I appeared as a barrister I was 
ilone before the Lord Chancellor on the 
Woolsack. 

‘First time I was involved in public affairs 
| was assistant to Winston, who insisted on my 
accompanying him to cabinet meetings until, 
after some months, he suddenly wheeled round 
and said, “You shouldn't be here at all.” That 
was the end of that 

‘First and last time I was on the wireless it 
a singer on the Third.’ 

It was this which led me to Mr. Rodgers’s 
portrait of Shaw—not the comment of any 
Which supports my theory that there is 
radio 


Was as 


critic 
little the ordinary critic can do fos the 
listener 

JOHN IRWIN 


Che Spectator 
April 3, 1830 


THE LAST MARCH 


ApDED to the various marches—the march of 
intellect, the march of education, the march 
of mind—we have just had the March of 
Summer: which has come two months before 
ts olden time, and, we fear, not only come, 
but gone. An English summer is defined, three 
hot days and a thunder-storm. The triplet of 
days we have had, and waited only the accom- 
panying bass of the thunder. We apprehend we 
ire now tn the autumn he snow was on the 
zround on the morning of the Ist of April; a 

month which we vehemently fear brings up the 
rear of the March of Summer. . 








| Progs. at 12.5, 1.45, 
4.45, 7.45 


Leicester Square THEATRE ,/°*, 





‘A BREATHLESS 90 MINUTES’ 


Jympson Harman—Evening News 

‘Keeps you sticky with suspense all the way’ 
Harold Conway—Daily Sketch 
Rez Whitley—Daily Mirror 


‘Taut, tense, thrilling’ 


EALING STUDIOS PRESENT A MICHAEL BALCON PRODUCTION 
SHEILA ALEXANDER | 


KNOX ° ELLIOTT 
THE NIGHT MY 
NUMBER CAME | 


DIRECTED BY LESLIE NORMAN ASSOCIATE PRODUCER TOM MORAHAN 
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Screenplay by Rodin Estridge 
Produced by Wilham 
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BOOKS 





The New Provincialism 


T is now possible to travel from London to New York be- 
tween meals, and from London to Paris between drinks, 
but writers and intellectuals in these three capitals are 

further apart than they have been for a hundred years. This 
separation has grown much wider since the war; it is growing 
wider now; and it has dangers, which we ought to recognise. 

If one reads the journals of writers dating from the days 
when writers could still afford this unremunerative form of 
self-expression—if one reads the journals of our immediate 
predecessors, the great and lesser mandarins of the period 
1900-39, one is struck in diverse places by the attitude of the 
dedicated artist and by a sense of a world which was his oyster, 
a world of books and ideas, exhibitions and concerts, a world 
of salons and travel, of journeys made to pay respects, a world 
full of echoes of evenings chez Mallarmé and dinners chez 
Magny. This world was to a large extent an international one. 
In the early spring of 1912 Arnold Bennett was staying in 
Cannes, reading Dostoievsky; on February 19 ‘the Frank 
Harrises called and took us to St. Raphael for lunch’; on 
March 6 ‘Larbaud brought André Gide in at 5.30. And we 
kept them to dinner and had a grand evening that finished 
at 10 p.m.’ 

The specialised, conservatory life of moneyed intellectuals. 
‘the High Bohemia of the Ritzes and Rivieras,” as Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis called it, came in for a good deal of distrust 
and criticism while it was still going on. But even those who 
criticised, whether openly or by implication, were themselves 
‘High Bohemians.’ Lawrence might lash out at Bloomsbury: 




















Portrait of Cambridge | 

A. F. Kersting and Bryan Little 
\ pictorial record, annotated with an historica 
ommentary, of university and city in 96 new 
/hotographs of outstanding quality. 25s 

| 


Art in Coinage 
| C. H.V. Sutherland 


i: author, Deputy Keeper of Coins at the | 
ishmolean staff and a former President of the — | 
<oyal Numismatic Society, has written an absorb- 
ng study of coins as works of art. With 147 
illustrations. 25s 


The Life and Work of 
James Gibbs 


Bryan Little 
The first biography ever written of one of our 
vreatest architects, designer of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields and the Radcliffe Camera. Fully illustrated 
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25s 
= BATSFORDS————————" 















































Don't be sucked in by the su-superior, 

Don’t swallow the culture-bait, 
but he shared many of the Bloomsbury values; in particular 
he was almost morbidly well-travelled and well-read. Mr, 
Wyndham Lewis himself is ‘cultured’ to the nth degree. And 
Mr. Hemingway, with his values of action and stoicism taken 
from beyond the borders of the Ritzes and Rivieras, is cosmo- 
politan in the most serious sense tiat word permits, and even 
perhaps in a sense more serious than it does permit. But 
Lawrence, Mr. Wyndham Lewis and Mr. Hemingway, as truly 
as such quintessential mandarins as Gide or Henry James, 
belong to before the war, and since the war the world that was 
their oyster has gone bad. 


* * * 


French intellectual provincialism today has at least this dis- 
tinction: it has a respectable historical basis. To be as far on 
the Left as possible is the most profound element in the 
political consciousness of a very large number of French 
people, and of an (at least) proportionately large number of 
French intellectuals. Gide himself showed the way to Com- 
munism at the beginning of the Thirties, and the way back a 
few years later. Many have followed both paths since. During 
the last ten years the almost obsessive need to satisfy this 
element in the political consciousness, and the prolonged crise 
de conscience which this has involved in relation to the Com- 
munist Party, has withdrawn French intellectuals and writers 
from sympathetic contacts with their fellows in Britain and 
America. 

An interesting study, which startlingly but apparently un- 
intentionally illuminates this isolation, has recently been pub- 
lished. It is Mlle. Simone de Beauvoir’s novel, Les Mandarins. 
Not a work of very profound insight (or for that matter of 
vaulting pretensions), it is nevertheless, in its honesty, intelli- 
gence and sympathy, the story of the crise de conscience. Here 
we see, at length and in detail, those supreme mandarins, the 
leaders of the French Intellectual Left, on the rack between 
creative writing and political journalism, between the Com- 
munist Party and the non-Communist Left, between an 
‘objective’ view of the Russian prison camps and the feelings 
of common humanity. The book has an added interest from 
the fact that the author is the wife of Jean-Paul Sartre, and. her 
work has been generally taken as being in part at least a 
roman a clef, in which there is fun to be had in trying to 
identify M. Sartre himself, M. Camus and others. Now one 
would expect French intellectuals to be the prisoners of his- 
toric attitudes, as we must all be, but it is a remarkable fact 
that throughout this immensely long novel they are so rigidly 
caught that in their almost interminable discussions British 
politics are never once mentioned or referred to. So far as the 
café mandarins of /'Espoir are concerned, the British Labour 
Government and the welfare state. Mr. Aneurin Bevan and 
Sir Stafford Cripps. might as well have existed on another 
planet. Now this is highly characteristic of intellectuals playing 
politics. No real politician would have been so unsmart as this. 
(Tito, for instance, who is a real politician, has known for a 
long time that there were things to be learned from British 
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The Russian Revolution 1917 


A Personal Record—BY N.N. SUKHANOV. Edited, 
abridged and translated by Joel Carmichael from 
‘Zapiski o Revolutsii’ 

An unique eye-witness account of the entire Russian Revolution 
by a man who, while politically unaffiliated, was inside the 
movement that has given rise to the present Soviet regime. 
It is a personal record as alive and compelling as it is sincere. 
Long suppressed in the Soviet Union because of its anti- 
official character, it gives an account of the revolution which is 
the antithesis of the mythology now accepted. //lustrated. 
42s. net. Ready 12 May. 


The Letters of Samuel Pepys and his Family Circle 
Edited by Helen Truesdell Heath 


. the writer of the most famous diary in the English language 

. has endeared himself to the common reader, who will find 
most pleasure in this scholarly edition . . . It is pleasant to find 
one’s gaod opinion of an old friend so amply confirmed by this 
volume of varied and intensely human correspondence.’ The 
Times. 30s. net. 


Swift—An Introduction 


BY RICARDO QUINTANA 

Much of Swift's writing was occasional, and when unrelated to 
its contemporary purpose, seems meaninglessly exaggerated and 
illiberal. Professor Quintana discusses it in its context of 
eighteenth century thought and with reference to the development 
of Swift’s active political and social life. The subtleties of his 
style, his mental agility, and the seriousness which underlay his 
life and writing are demonstrated in a new perspective. 21s. net. 
Ready 14 April. 


Poet and Painter 

Being the Correspondence between Gordon Bottomley 
and Paul Nash 1910-1946 

Edited by Claude Colleer Abbott and Anthony Bertram 


This unique and absorbing correspondence began when Paul 
Nash returned to a friend a borrowed copy of Bottomley’s play 
The Crier by Night * covered with drawings and grime.” On 
seeing the drawings Bottomley wrote to Nash and their letters 
over the next thirty-six years record a generous and unatfected 
friendship founded on their complementary interests. ///ustrated. 
30s. net. Published. 


Shakespeare’s First Folio 

A Facsimile Edition—Edited by Helge Kékeritz and 
Charles Tyler Prouty 

(Yale U.P.) £4 4s. net. Published. 


The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
Prepared by William Little, H. W. Fowler and Jessie 


Coulson. Revised and edited by C. T. Onions. 
In one vo only Demy 4to. 2,538 pp. £5 5s. net. Ready in April 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Piltdown Forgery 
BY J. S. WEINER 


. it beats Sherlock Holmes at his best . . . 
. will be one of the non-fiction best-sellers of 1955. Indeed it 


> Times Lit. Supp. 


may also challenge the fiction best-sellers because . . . it is a 
mystery, a first class mystery.’ Glyn Daniel in the Daily Mail. 

* How pleasant that this detective story is not concerned with 
murder. Mr. Dawson was undoubtedly very naughty... But 
one cannot cherish any really hard feelings against him. It was a 
wonderful leg-pull and it makes a wonderful story.’ The Economist 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Poems of Richard Corbett 
Edited by J. A. W. Bennett and Hugh Trevor-Roper 


Richard Corbett was known, and celebrated, in the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth century as ‘a very pleasant poetical Dean,’ 
‘the best poet of all the Bishops of England’: for despite his 
convivial tastes and practical jokes he became, thanks to a 
skilful choice of patrons, Dean of Christ Church and Bishop 
successively of Oxford and Norwich. This is the first edition of 
his poems since 1807. 30s. net. Ready in May. 


The First Writing Book 
Arrighi*s Operina Translated and edited by John 
Howard Benson 


In to-day’s revival of italic handwriting, Arrighi’s Operina is con- 
sidered the best model for handwriting reform. Here is a facsimile 
and the first English translation of this the earliest (sixteenth 
century) and finest handwriting manual of the Chancery hand. Mr. 
Benson has written the translation in a hand based on the original 
and provided an introduction and useful notes. 12s. 6d. net. 
Published. 


Laurels and Rosemary 
The Life of William and Mary Howitt 
BY AMICE LEI 


Indefatigable writers themselves (Mrs. Howitt made the 
first English translation of Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales), the 
Howitts were the intimate friends of Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Dickens and the Pre-Raphaelites, and they * discovered’ Mrs. 
Gaskell. Their story is told by their great-niece from old letters 
and journals. //lustrated. 30s. net. Ready 19 May. 


The Shakespeare First Folio 
Its Bibliographical and Textual History 


BY SIR WALTER GREG 
42s. net. Ready 28 April 


The Oxford Companion to Music 


Ninth edition BY PERCY A. SCHOLES 
Royal 8vo. 1,260 pp. 186 illustrations. 63s. net. Ready in June 
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Manuela 


WILLIAM WOODS 
*A very good novel indeed. It is not absurd to 


link the name of Conrad with it, and not only 
because its setting is the sta.’ NEW STATESMAN 
‘Strongly recommended. Hammer-blows of 
sunlight and sea beat with economical force 
from his pages.’ SUNDAY TIMES 
‘The story is beautifully played to the last inch 
of its heat, stinks, passion and betrayal.’ OBSERVER 
‘Beautifully done. A poignant story of love on 
the high seas.’ THE TIMES LIT. SUPP. 
‘This gem of a tale is literature. One recalls 
Conrad. Yet he Aas brought to his book some- 
thing austere and poctical of his own.’ TATLER 
‘Best of all, he scorns compromise; the end is 
satisfying in its ruthlessness.” Time AND TID! 
Qs. 6d. 


The 
Moving Waters 


JOHN STEWART COLLIS 


‘His account of the unbroken cycle of the waters 
passing from sea and land to the air, and back 
again to land and sea, is inspired with an 
artist’s sense of wonder and delight.’ 
SUNDAY TIMES 
‘Fascinating. He writes as a scientist who is 
also a civilised man, for other civilised men and 
not for technicians.’ NEW STATESMAN 
*The vividness with which he describes natural 
phenomena...’ THE TIMES LIT. SUPP. 
I§s. 


ANDRE MIGOT 
Translated by Peter Fleming 





‘The best account ever written about the 

Tibetans. This is a real travel book, exciting, 

informative and filled with humorous observa- 

tion.’ OBSERVER 
Numerous photographs 18s. 
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politics.) It is also very noticeable that when American politics 
and American representatives appear in Les Mandarins it is 
as stereotypes, bogeymen from the pages of Krododil. It is 
hard to say whether Mlle. de Beauvoir is herself conscious of 
the provincialism of her characters’ political thought. One jg 
inclined to think she is not. But she is certainly conscious of— 
and she displays with feeling and power—their withdrawal 
from literature, their agonised suspicion of ‘culture.’ Nadine, 
aged eighteen, and currently communist, is trying to get her 
father out of the office of the review which he edits: 

— Dépéche-toi, ¢a pue de la littérature ici. 

— Quelle odeur ¢a a, la littérature? 

— Une odeur de vieux monsieur qui se néglige. 


* * * 


$ | In America, it is not literature but politics which stinks like 


an old gentleman who neglects himself; and this leaves, to the 
younger American writers at any rate, a field of interest which, 


| to the outside observer, appears as specialised as that of the 
| French mandarins. A literary preoccupation with psychiatry 


(passim), cybernetics (see, for example, Mr. Bernard Wolfe’s 
Limbo 90) and what might be called the personnel manage- 
ment side of anti-communism (see the works of Miss Mary 
McCarthy) a manner ,which can be inexpressibly portentous 
(as in the works of Mr. Paul Bowles) or Brimful of Fun (as in 
Mr. Randall Jarrell’s Pictures from an Institution)}—these are 
some of the marks of that American literature written since 
the war which has been most consciously Intellectual, most 
purposefully avant-garde. Like the New Criticism, American 
intellectual writing becomes ever more esoteric, more inbred, 
more than ever a Village-and-Campus family joke. 


* * * 


And Britain? This is perhaps the one country where the 
smelly old gentleman still goes on; mais comme ¢a pue. 
Volumes of Mediterranean-lounging memoirs, damply poly- 
math little imitations of early Huxley, last breaths of mimosa 
from the Italian Garden of Vernon Lee; English publishers, 
who will publish almost anything, will publish these, and 
English writers, quite generally, seem to be trying not to wake 
up from a dream world in which at any moment Larbaud may 
bring Gide to call. There is a certain pathos in their situation, 
the situation of the writers who Still Care, for now, even in 
England, the tide is turning against them. Competence, enter- 
tainment value and scholarship are beginning to count more 
than sensitivity, ‘culture’ and the ability to communicate 
nostalgia about Taormina. The old world has gone, and regret 
for it is going. 

It is here that the danger lies. Job-bound in Britain (for 
whatever his success, he cannot now live as Arnold Bennett 
or Mr. Somerset Maugham lived), not madly anxious to bring 
his own provincialism into contact with other people’s by dis- 
cussing Khrushchev in Paris or Norbert Wiener in New York, 
the British writer may come to feel that there is something 
inherently smelly about the old conservatory world, and the 
names Lung’Arno, rue de Seine, Royal Danieli, Hyéres, 
Prado, may come to be dirty words. This would be dangerous, 
because it has been in the atmosphere of international culture 
that Western literature has lived, and it has yet to be proved 
that it can take a deep breath in any other atmosphere. Some- 
how, in the face of jobs, travel allowances, visas and initial 
boredom, the English writer must remake his contacts. If the 
sacred places have been defiled, new ones must be found, 
and if not in Cannes, then somewhere else, he must still be 
ready for a new Frank Harris to bring a new Gide to call. 
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Shaw Against Lawrence 
By F. R. LEAVIS 


ERTAINLY an occasion for some applause : ‘A propos 
of Lady Chatterley’s Lover’ can at last be got. But (I 
am afraid I shall seem ungracious) I wish the manner 
of its reprinting—along with pieces from Phenix (and other 
sources) and the promise of a companion volume of Selected 

Literary Criticism which will draw on Phenix again and on 
Studies of Classic American Literature also—had not sug- 
gested that we are never to have a reprint of Phenix, all of 
which we need. And we need the whole of Studies in Classic 
American Literature. The greatest writer of the twentieth cen- 
tury has been dead for twenty-five years; but essential works 
of his, works that should have been widely current and fulfil- 
ling their function, have remained unobtainable—some of 
them for decades. 

Again, I wish that this volume* had not been called Sex, 
Literature and Censorship—the title shrieks from the hideous 
dust-jacket. Eliot in The Waste Land, Joyce in Ulysses, 
Wyndham Lewis in Tarr—these, I am moved to comment, 
are concerned with sex; Lawrence is concerned with the rela- 
tions between men and women. Of course, the ‘ugly little 
word,’ as Lawrence calls it, has to be used; he uses it himself. 
But associated in a title with ‘censorship,’ under Lawrence’s 
name, it plays up to all the misconceptions and misrepresenta- 
tions from which Lawrence has suffered—all the subtly obstin- 
ate resistances that have made it so hard to get the nature of 
his work, and the meaning and scope of what he stood for, 
recognised. The point of my misgivings is enforced by Mr. 
H. F. Rubinstein’s introductory essay. 

In the opening of it we read: ‘D. H. Lawrence, a determined 
Shaw-hater . . .” Determined hating, one comments, was as 
alien and impossible to Lawrence—as contrary to his nature 
and the profoundly considered ethic that he lived—as deter- 
mined loving. No one who had in any serious sense read him 
could have used the phrase. Still, one tells oneself, Mr. Rubin- 
stein is only a lawyer, writing as a lawyer; his theme, ‘The Law 
versus D. H. Lawrence,’ safely limits him, and his disability 
will hardly need to be obtruded. But on the next page we find 
him volunteering that ‘the author of St. Joan . . . understood 
Lawrence better than Lawrence understood him.’ And, though 
he refers modestly to ‘mere lawyers,’ he considers it within his 
competence to measure Lawrence for us against Shaw: they 
are comparable magnitudes (we gather); geniuses who ‘sought 
essential truth, the one through reason, the other through sex.’ 
Both, he tells us, ‘succeeded, in their supreme ,moments, in 
touching—as it were, at opposite ends of a circumference— 
fringes of the same garment.’ 

Thus, in introducing this volume, Mr. Rubinstein dismisses, 
lightly and confidently, the whole meaning of Lawrence’s work. 
For Lawrence isn’t accidentally or marginally anti-Shavian. 
Shaw represents as well as any writer the disorder of modern 
life that it was Lawrence’s genius to diagnose so unanswerably 
(for his depreciators don’t answer, they merely misrepresent, 
or, as Mr. Rubinstein does, ignore him). And Shaw’s case 
illustrates well how immensely Lawrence’s preoccupation, 
Where sex is concerned, transcends anything that the word 
sex’ suggests. 

What repels Lawrence in Shaw is what Mr. Rubinstein 
acclaims as the triumph of reason. It is the automatism, the 


* Sex, Literature and Censorship : Essays by D. H. Lawrence. Edited 
by Harry T. Moore, with Introductions by Harry T. Moore and Harold 
Rubinstein. (Heinemann, 15s.) 
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Hutchinson 
Books 
for Spring 








Collectors’ items 


FROM THE SATURDAY BOOK 


Olive Cook and Edwin Smith have made this selection. A magnifi- 
cent book—a collector’s piece in itself, illustrating over 300 
curiosities from The Saturday Book, more than hal! illustrated 
in full colour 2Is 


Ten Years in Tonga 


J. S. NEILL, C.M.G. 
‘Fascinating . .. a mine of information about Tonga.’ Scotsman 
Foreword by Her Majesty Queen Salote of Tonga 

12 6d 


22 illus. 
Clifton Lodge 


ETHEL, LADY THOMSON 
The remarkable story of a Victorian childhood spent among 
kings, queens and ambassadors. ‘An exceptionally downright 
autobiographer . . . it is transparently, even brutally, truthful 
and rarely dull.” News Chronicle. 22 illus. 15s 


My Cats and I 


PAUL EIPPER 
‘For all cat-lovers this is a must, and even those who think they 
hate cats might at last be converted by the charm and tenderness 
of this book.’ Beverley Nichols. With 45 photographs. 12s 6d 


indoor Gardening-Home Furnishing 


ON A SMALL INCOME 
Concise, compact, practical, cheap, the books cover all aspects, 
of do-it-yourself furnishing with almost 100 illus. Also wonder- 
ful ideas for window boxes, sink gardens, bottle gardens, ete. 
With 40 illus. 2s 6d each = Plastic covers 5s (fully bound) 


Sisters to Simon 1IOANNA CATLOW 


‘A remarkable first novel beautifully written. Frnest Raymond. 
A small boy seeks to free those he loves from the terrible tyranny 
of the mad. 10s 6d 


Emma F. W. KENYON 


Climbing high on the best-seller lists. An historical novel of 
Lady Hamilton's great love for Nelson ind her astonishing rise 
to power. 15s 


Nothing New Under the Sun 


RICCARDO BACCHELLI 
This is the final volume of The Mill on the Po which, writes The 
Times, ‘should leave no doubt whatsoever ... of his rich and 
spacious talent.’ 15s 


* * Two good thrillers for vour list, ask for them today— Death 
in Soundings by THOMAS MUIR and Dead Reckonine by KEN 
SANDFORD. 9s 6d each 














A Kung’s 
Her tt ge 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
KING PETER II 
OF YUGOSLAVIA 


These memoirs tell King Peter's story from his birth up to 
1954. They tell of his early years in Yugoslavia and at prep. 
school in England; of how he became King at the age of 11, | 
after the assassination of his father; how he took over 
power from the Regency Council at the age of 174 and 
was forced to flee the country a few days afterwards in the 
face of the German advance; how he tried, unsuccessfully, 
all through the war to gain for Mihailovitch the support 
which the Allies were giving to Tito, and how he was 
finally exiled from his country. Illustrated. 255. net 


A WOMAN 
OF VIENNA | 


by JOACHIM VON KURENBERG 


This is a romantic biography of Katharina Schratt, the 
popular actress of Vienna's Hof burg Theatre, who became 
the intimate friend and confidante of the Emperor Franz 
Joseph I. Professor von Ktirenberg knew Katharina Schratt 
in her later years, and has had access to surviving friends and 
relations and to letters and diaries. Illustrated. 215. net 
“A remarkable and romantic story .. . intensely 
dramatic.’’—Sphere. 


THE VALLEY 
OF PYRENE 


by NINA EPTON 


Under the towering Pyrenees lies a wild and primitive 
region almost unknown to tourists and ignored by its 
sister Departments of France. Lost in the foothills and rising 
in majestic vistas to aerial villages wrapped in ancient super- 
stitions, the valleys of the Department of the Ariége shelter 
innumerable treasures of pre-history. Illustrated. 215. ne 
“A fascinating story, whether read as a holiday guide 
or for itself alone.”"— Times Educational Supplement. 


SIX WVENTUIRIES 
IN VILLAIN Y 


by JACK SMITH-HUGHES 


Mr. Smith-Hughes has proved his ability to wear the 
mantle of the late William Roughead with two previous 
books, Unfair Comment and Eight Studies in Justice. His new 
collection of criminal cases has been chosen from the 
robust days ot George III. Jllastrated. 155. ner 
“A vigorously fascinating account of murder, ab- 
duction, seduction and assorted forms of chicanery.” 

—Sphiere. 
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emptiness and the essential irreverence—all that makes Shaw 
boring and cheap; the emotional nullity that when, as in 5; 
Joan, he confidently invites us to respond to depth and moving 
significance makes him embarrassing and nauseating. What 
Lawrence comments on in ‘A propos of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover’ is Shaw’s treatment of sex: 

He has a curious blank in his make-up. To him all sex js 
infidelity and only infidelity is sex. Marriage is sexless, nul 
Sex is only manifested in infidelity, and the queen of sex js 
the chief prostitute. If sex crops up in marriage, it is because 
one party falls in love with somebody else, and wants to be 
unfaithful. Infidelity is sex, and prostitutes know all about it 
Wives know nothing and are nothing, in that respect. _. 
Our chief thinkers, ending in the flippantly cock-sure Mr. 
Shaw, have taught this trash so thoroughly that it has almost 
become a fact. 

This truth about Shaw is so plain that it didn’t take a Lay. 
rence to perceive it. Where the genius appears is in the way in 
which Lawrence illuminates the significance of the trait and 
of the whole Shavian phenomenon, and justifies his own par. 
ticular kind of insistence on the crucial importance of a right 
attitude to sex. To say that his own attitude is a religious one 
is not to say that he makes sex his religion. How much more 
than sex (the ‘sex’ of Mr. Moore’s title) is in question the great 
passage about the ‘body’ in ‘A propos of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover’ makes manifest—‘body’ standing for all that spon- 
taneous life which the conscious mind, with its attached ego 
and ‘personality,’ and its instrument of will, can thwart, but 
cannot command. The body’s life, says Lawrence, is the life 
of real feelings; but ‘our education from the start has taught 
us a certain range of emotions, what to feel and what not to 
feel, and how to feel the feelings we allow ourselves to feel; 
and today we are ‘creatures whose active emotional life has no 
real existence, but all is reflected downwards from the mind’ 
The ‘higher emotions’ have to be faked: 

And by higher emotions we mean love in all its mani- 
festations, from genuine desire to tender love, love of our 
fellowmen, and love of God: we mean love, joy, delight, 
hope, true indignant anger, passionate sense of justice and 
injustice, truth and untruth, honour and dishonour, and real 
belief in anything: for belief is a profound emotion that has 
the mind's connivance. 

What we have here is no matter of ‘intuitive’ shots and 
flashes, but pondered insight developed into articulated and 
ranging thought—thought that presents, in Lawrence's 
writings, a coherence and a consistency over its whole remark- 
able compass. For in spite of Mr. Rubinstein’s way of dis- 
tinguishing him from Shaw, it is Lawrence who represents 
intelligence. And the criterion of intelligence we bring from 
Lawrence exposes Shaw’s ‘reason’ as clever, conceited stu- 
pidity. The stupidity, the conceit and the irreverence are of a 
mind that has no real vital relations with a body: there is 
a clear aptness, as applied to Shaw, in the formulation that 
Lawrence prompts us with. 

Mr. Rubinstein rebukes Lawrence for pride. He adduces the 
‘boast that “being a novelist, | consider myself superior to the 
saint, the scientist, the philosopher, and the poet, who are all 
great masters of man alive, but never go the whole hog,” ’ and 
he tells us solemnly that Lawrence ‘never became the equal— 
let alone the superior—of a saint.’ Anyone who reads the 
‘boast’ in its context will see that Lawrence, writing in a vein 
of free colloquial vivacity, is explaining why he holds the 
novel to be ‘the highest form of human expression so far 
attained’: it insists on the presence of the whole complex man 
| (‘It won't let you tell didactic lies, and put them over’). He is 
| enforcing the characteristic Laurentian maxim: “Never trust 
the artist; trust the tale.’ Mr. Rubinstein, of course, may still 
judge it a good occasion for testifying that he thinks a saint 
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superior to any conceivable novelist. It is a pleasing prefer- 
ence in a lawyer. 

The other major pieces in the volume besides ‘A propos of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover’ are Pornography and Obscenity and 
Introduction to these Paintings, one of the most impressive 
of all Lawrence’s essays. It brings home to us the astonishing 
reality of his immense knowledge; his perceptions and judge- 
ments are always first-hand. Here is an account of the essential 
development of European painting, with some amusing and 
devastating comments on Clive Bell and Roger Fry. The 
shorter pieces exemplify the extremely free colloquial manner 
that Lawrence used for the admirable journalism of which he 


wrote so much in the later years (his superb tales being in so | 


little request). 


The Terror of History 
By ROBERT GRAVES 


HIS is a book about two different human senses of time, 

by a Rumanian student of philosophy and comparative 

religion.* Dr. Eliade has taught at the Sorbonne and 
writes very clearly. 

His thesis is that history does not enter into the traditional, 

or mythological, sense of time according to which every act 

and incident is repetitive. In this mythological view there are 


the circling seasons; there are seeds, flowers, fruits, and seeds | 
again; there are births, wars, marriages, deaths and rebirths; | 


there are successive kings; and even the present is viewed as 
‘once upon a time’ because this harvest is that harvest; this 
marriage, that marriage; this king, that king. So strongly is the 
repetitiveness insisted on, Dr. Eliade argues, that any change 
in the pattern will be felt as something distressing, and there- 
fore to be deliberately forgotten; thus the deeds of every hero, 
however historical, are either re-written to conform with the 
pattern, or else suppressed. He supports this contention by 
quoting from Russian, Polish and Balkan literature, with which 


| 








| am regrettably not familiar. One example he gives is a.quite | 
recent Rumanian ballad—of a young man about to be married | 


but bewitched by a mountain fairy, and flung over a cliff where 
his bride laments the body in heroic language—which became 
incorporated in local folklore during the bride’s lifetime. 
Apparently, the mountain fairy had been introduced and some 
minor details altered, to make the story fit the conventional 
ballad form. But does this prove that Rumanian peasants are 
still living in once-upon-a-time? Hollywood script-writers, a 
race more victimised by the sense of historic time than almost 
any other, are paid to give their real-life stories much the same 
conventional treatment. 

And the rule that the hero must strictly conform to a pattern, 


if he wishes to be remembered, does not apply to the primitive | 
literatures with which I am acquainted; except in the sense that | 
kings may be so bound by taboos and obligations and cere- | 


monies that any one of them closely resembles his predecessors, 
unless a change is forced on him by political circumstances. 
In Greek myth the typical hero is secretly begotten by a god 
on a princess, exposed on the hills, often with a human twin, 
suckled by an animal, and raised by shepherds; he overcomes 


bulls and lions, returns, kills his grandfather, marries un- | 


luckily, reigns victoriously, dies violently. That is the pattern 
of the king’s ceremonial life as the Spirit of the Year, dramati- 


cally presented in the royal mysteries; but an important feature | 


of this mythology is the untypical hero who initiates a change 
* The Myth of the Eternal Return. By Mirce a Eliade. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 18s.) 
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THE NEW NOVELS 








Pompey’s Head 


HAMILTON BASSO. ‘A profoundly attractive and 
extraordinarily impressive novel.’—sonn consru 15s, 
@ BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION @ 


The Day of the Fair 


JEAN MATHESON. ‘Thoroughly enjoyable. It is 
no exaggeration to say that few excel her in the art of 


creation and building up of character.’ 


—GLASGOW HERALD 12s, 6d. 


The Figure in the Mist 


ELIZABETH COXHEAD. ‘A delight from start to 

finish, | was sorry to reach the end.’—t. a. G. sTRONG 

‘A very intelligent and perceptive novel.’ 
--MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


The Road Awaits 


PETER LANHAM. ‘He has Buchan’s flair for story- 

telling."—spHere ‘The story is so swift and skilfully 

unfolded . . . straight action, brilliantly described.’ 
—THE TIMES I2s. 6d. 


10s, 6d. 





* Book Society ALT. NON-FICTION Choice 


The World Before Us 


LENNOX COOK. ‘A lively record of a world tour 
by motor-cycle.’—vocue, ‘One of the best travel books 
I’ve come across.’—DAILY HERALD. ‘A book to fire the 
imagination, —yYORKS E. POST 15s. 


Into the Blue 


LIONEL FERGUSON. The story of an expedition 
to Abyssinia, by five Cambridge undergraduates. ‘A 
real travel book, readable, entertaining, well illustrated.” 

—IRISH INDEPENDENT 16s 


* Two New Naturalist Volumes 


Moths E. B. FORD. ‘This immensely learned book 


is a sequel to Dr. Ford’s “Butterflies.” The illustra- 
lions are as beautiful and lavish as always in this series.” 


—JOHN MOORE, OBSERVER 35s. 
The Wren ,. 4. sxusreoxe. +a. mos 
memorable book. Every detail has been chronicled. 


With a score of excellent photographs and drawings.” 
—LISTENER 30s 





* For Children 
THE ADVENTURE OF THE 


Dor othy Clewes sive spmirat 


A very good story that centres round the mystery of a 





painting known as ‘Admiral of the Blue.’ gs. 6a 
| Two New Volumes in 
Collins Fontana Art Books 4s. cach 
GAUGUIN e MANET 
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Adolf Galland 
THE FIRST 
and THE LAST 


Foreword by Douglas Bader 








General Galland, Germany’s most famous fighter ace and 
wartime commander of the fighter force, was passionately 
concerned in the tragedy of the Luftwaffe. His memoirs 
give the most authoritative account of the German réle in 
the air war, and are unique in that they present in one 
narrative both the excitement of battle and the frustration 
of staff intrigues and indecisions. Adolf Galland is now 
tipped for the post of head of the new West German Air 
Force. Illustrated 18s 


Michael Home 
THAT WAS YESTERDAY 


From farm boy to feature writer on a great national daily 
is the career of Tom Greenwood in this new Breckland 
novel. With clarity and understanding Michael Home shows 
a young receptive mind developing in the freshness of the 
East Anglian countryside he knows so intimately. 

Ready April 4. 12s 6d 













Jean Anouilh 
TIME REMEMBERED 


Translated by PATRICIA MOYES 


Lzocadia, one of Anouilh’s most vivacious and delightful 
piéces roses, is now playing in this translation at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith and is shortly to be transferred to 
the West End. The Sunday Times said that this ‘would be 
the masterpiece of most living dramatists ... Much of the 
play is quite breathtakingly beautiful’. Ready April 4. 7s 6d 








KS DODD DDD OO OD SO OS OI Oa SIO OS 
A Home Study Book 
Dorothy Pickles 
FRANCE: 
The Fourth Republic 


A concise study of the working constitution of the Fourth 
French Republic is given for the first time in this book. 
The many topics include the organization of local govern- 
ment, and of the political parties and trade unions. There is 
also a descriptive account of the institutional background to | 
French politics, dealing fully with post-war problems and | 
complexities. 8s 6d 
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in custom, either good or bad, for which he is remembered, 
What distinguishes Acrisius and Proetus from all other warring 
pairs of twins is that instead of killing each other, in the usya} 
style, they withdraw angrily to different parts of the double. 
kingdom. What distinguishes Orestes from other matricides jg 
that he manages to appease his mother’s Furies. What distip. 
guishes Idomeneus from Maeander is that he does not, after 
all, sacrifice his child to the god who demands it. These depar. 
tures from pattern reflect historical events and, instead of being 
suppressed, become embodied in myth as precedents for the 
guidance of future heroes. 


* * * 


Dr. Eliade is at his best when discussing the tremendous 
need felt by many traditional people for transforming Chaos 
into Order at regular periods. They try to make themselves 
real, not by carving a niche in history but by relating them- 
selves to mythic patterns. First they find a spot, the sanctity of 
which has been divinely revealed by the falling of a thunder. 
bolt, the decision of a wandering cow to lie down, or some 
oracular direction, and make it the centre of their universe, 
They divide this spot from the surrounding chaos by the 
constructive act of measuring out a precinct in accordance with 
astronomical observation, and building a temple to the god 
who chose it for them. The temple is designed as a symbolic 
meeting place of heaven, earth and the underworld; as well as 
of the four quarters of the world. Dr. Eliade quotes instances 
from Babylonia, Palestine, India, Java, China and Rome to 
show the wide distribution of this centrality principle. 

Every such act of foundation is accompanied by a sacred 
drama: the myth of how the gods of intelligence and gocd will 
banished the‘ancient uncultured demons, after a hideous fight, 
and created absolute order. Once a year the same rites are 
repeated to convince the worshippers of their own timeless 
reality. On such occasions, a short period of confusion and 


licence is announced—slaves change places with masters, well- 


brought-up young women behave promiscuously, a chariot 
without a driver careers down the streets, the high priest insults 
and degrades the king—but the Saturnalia inevitably ends in 
the renewed killing of the demons, and their mother the old 
Dragon of Confusion, and in the restoration of things as they 
should be. The exhausted people then cast out their scapegoat, 
with the national sins and follies tied to its horns, and the land 
is reborn clean and prosperous. However, even this annual 
regeneration is not always enough. The Israelites had jubilees; 
the Romans held Secular Games; the Egyptians hatched a 
new Phoenix chick at the end of every Sothic year; the Brah- 
mans thought, and still think, in even longer cycles of regenera- 
tion. Moreover, in some civilisations the same formula for 
creating order out of chaos is applied to every wedding, and 
the building of every private house, and the cure of every 
serious illness. 

Dr. Eliade describes the growing conflict between this mythi- 


| cal sense of eternal pattern, which makes everyone who shares 


it a Mere persona Or passive personage, and the sense of history, 
viewed as a series of accidents, experiments, inventions and 
disasters, which produces active personality. He himself identi- 
fies history with misfortune; and describes various attempts to 
overcome it by philosophical and religious tricks: such as the 


| theory that its terror is only a preparation for a golden age 


just round the corner (after a consuming fire has destroyed all 
evil on earth), and meanwhile a rigorous testing ground for 


| individuals in quest of salvation; or that God is constantly 


showing His displeasure with man’s presumption, but that He 
can be assuaged by repentance. 
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The terror of history’ forms the main theme of this book. 
it is natural for a Rumanian who has been turned out of his 
country by Marxists, spent a year in Calcutta, and then gone 
to live in the Fourth Republic to make this his personal obses- 
sion. But is it of universal validity? Surely, for example, the 
Vikings and the Crusaders and the Spanish conquistadors felt 
go terror of history, but only pride in making it? And what of 
the glowing happiness which the idea of historical progress 
spread throughout the English-speaking world from about the 
middle of last century until the first decade of this? 


Dr. Eliade writes: 


For our purpose, only one question concerns us: How can the 
‘error of history’ be tolerated from the viewpoint of historicism? 
Justification of a historical event by the simple fact that it is a 
historical event, in other words, by the simple fact that it *hap- 
pened that way, will not go far toward freeing humanity from 
the terror that the event inspires. Be it understood that we are not 
here concerned with the problem of evil, which, from whatever 
angle it be viewed, remains a philosophical and religious problem; 
we are concerned with the problem of history as history, of the 
‘evil’ that is bound up not with man’s condition but with his beha- 


viour toward others. We should wish to know, for example, how | 


it would be possible to tolerate, and to justify, the sufferings and 
annihilation of so many people who suffer and are annihilated for 
the simple reason that their geographical situation sets them in the 
pathway of history; that they are neighbors of empires in a state 
of permanent expansion. 

He argues that the traditional view of time as repetition 
enables humanity to bear these ills better, especially peasant 
Christians whose faith is linked to the cycle of nature by the 
Liturgical Year. Every war renews the fight between Michael 
and the Devil, every victim of oppression or injustice is Christ 


on His way to the cross, every massacre renews the massacre | 


of the primitive Christians in Nero’s amphitheatre. But this 
psychological defence is denied the educated person trained to 


think historically—and Dr. Eliade does not like militant | 


Marxism, though it does provide a faith in a golden age of 
universal brotherhood, after capitalism has been abolished and 
even the State has withered away. He puts his finger on the 
weakness of intellectual, as opposed to popular, Christianity 
which is that it has become too closely associated with history. 
‘Christ died for our sins once only, once for all; it is not an 
event subject to repetition. The development of history is thus 
governed and oriented by a unique fact that stands entirely 
alone.” And the continually sharper sense of history that we 
apply to Jesus as a first-century character—however exemplary 
a one He may prove to be—conflicts with the Christ, the 
eternally suffering God-man of the Osiris, Dionysus, Tammuz 
type, who until then had never been anchored in historic time. 


Yet Dr. Eliade, rejecting philosophic despair, amor fati and 
heroic pessimism as unworthy emotions, points the way back to 
intellectual Christianity as conferring on man ‘the highest pos- 
sible and most creative freedom: a new formula for his col- 
aboration with the creation.’ The text he singles out is Mark 
; 99 . 

xl, 22-44: 

Have faith in God. For verily I say unto you, that whosoever 
shall say unto this mountain ‘Be thou removed and cast into the 
sea’ and shall not doubt in his heart but shall believe that these 
things which he saith shall come to pass, he shall have what he 
saith. 

‘Faith,’ he writes, ‘means absolute freedom from any kind of 
natural law.” Here I cannot follow Dr. Eliade, partly because 
history has no terrors for me, and partly because a critical 
examination of the eight related gospel texts on this head sug- 
gests that Jesus has been misreported. He did not, it seems, 
award man magical power over God; but recommended His 
disciples to study Job ix, 5-8 and to ‘have faith in God who 
alone removeth the mountains, and casteth the earth out of her 
place, and treadeth upon the waves of the sea.’ 
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The Classic Anthology 
defined by Confucius 
translated by EZRA POUND 


‘A stupendous undertaking . . . we are once more in the 

debt of this wonderful artificer who has brought so much 

new material, so many new modes into modern poetry.’ 
—EDWIN MUIR: Observer, 30/- 


Ezra Pound’s “‘Mauberley” 5.5. espey 


A study n composition, with the complete Mauberley 
sequence reprinted as an Appendix. ‘Intelligent and well 
worth reading."—EDWIN MUIR: Observer. ‘His critical in- 
terpretation of the poem is illuminating and balanced.’ 

—The Listener. 15/- 


BEST sf : 


Science Fiction Stories 


edited by 
EDMUND CRISPIN 


The finest anthology of SCTENCE FICTION— 
‘adult, intelligent stories, something entirely 
new.'—New Statesman. ‘Beginners in Science 

Fiction couldn’t do better than start with Best sf.'\—Observer. 
‘A penetrating and witty Introduction . . . a stimulating 
book.’—Times Literary Supplement. ‘His exceJlent Intro- 
duction, for which alone the collection . . . is well worth 
15/-,’——-ANGUS WILSON: Spectator. 15/- 











Not in Our Stars PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


With insight and wisdom Miss Bottome deals with love and 
marriage, delinquent children, neurosis and genius, 
capital punishment and other vital problems. 12/6 


An Adventure 
Cc. A. E. MOBERLY and E. F. JOURDAIN 


Interest in the strange events recounted in this famous 
book is as widespread as ever. For this new edition—the 
fifth—pr. JOAN EVANS has gone back to the origina! 
manuscripts, and she contributes a Preface. 


With 6 plates and 4 maps. 12/6 


The Christian Duty of Happiness 
C. A. ALINGTON 


‘As always he writes in a cool, distinguished style, with 
much humour and an easy familiarity with the by-ways 
of English literature. He includes much advice on prayer 
and Christian ethics."—Time & Tide. 7/6 


The Dialogues of Jesus 
CLAUDE CHAVASSE 


An arrangement of St. John’s Gospel in dialogue form, 
with a Foreword by the Bishop of Lincoln. ‘It will help 


readers who are put off by the normal presentation . . . to 
see how much there is to be studied and appreciated in 
the “spiritual Gospel’’.’-—Manchester Guardian. 8/6 
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A CURE FOR 
SERPENTS 


ALBERTO DENTI DI PIRAJNO 


Recommended by the Book Society. The reminiscences 
of a doctor in Africa—a delightful book, funny, wise, 
and full of incident and anecdote, With maps and 


illustrations. June. 16s 


TRIAL 
DON M. MANKIEWICZ 


Recommended by the Book Society, “Pace and suspense 
make this the sort of novel which demands to be read 
at a single sitting." —N.Y. Herald Tribune. Harper 


Prize winner. May, 12s 6d 


THE WOMAN 
IN THE CASE 


EDGAR LUSTGARTEN 


Four famous murder trials in which women were the 
chief characters, analysed by the author of Prisoner ai 
the Bar. Early April. 10s 6d 





JUDITH HEARNE 

BRIAN MOORE 

The portrait of a woman: the most mature and 
objective first novel we have come across, April. 


10s 6d 


BUT WE WERE BORN FREE 
ELMER DAVIS 
Six essays by the well-known radio commentator 


‘An American Bible of freedom.’—Herriot. 15s 


THE IRISH 

AND CATHOLIC POWER 

PAUL BLANSHARD 

An examination of Catholic social and political 


policy in the Irish Republic. April 19. 18s 


PRELUDES TO LIFE 
THEODOR HEUSS 
The early memoirs of the President of the Federal 


German Re; iblic. Frontispiece. April. 1s 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 


Write for our list : 12 Carlisle Street, London W1 
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Laugh When You Can 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


NTIL about twenty years ago, Peacock was still getting 

his fair share of literary attention, in quantity at any 

rate: the big scholarly Halliford edition was still com. 
ing out in the 1930s, and at that time the belletristic belt was 
kept rolling merrily along with stuff about his connections with 
Wales and his friendship with Shelley. More recently there has 
been a recession in this line, while no modern critic that ] 
know of has thrown more than a passing glance towards 
Peacock’s work. It may be that the obvious joviality of most 
of that work, coupled with an absence of complexity and of 
the dark night of the soul, has put off some possible investiga. 
tors; others may have decided, with some show of reason, that 
any friend of Shelley’s could be no friend of theirs. However 
this may be, when we pick up the nice new Macmillan reprint 
of Maid Marian and Crotchet Castle,* we find old George 
Saintsbury still occupying the Introduction, just as he did in 
the printing of sixty years ago. 

Now there is clearly much to be said for this arrangement 
and for Saintsbury himself, who was debarred by nature from 
writing anything not worth reading, and is typically judicious 
here in his account of Peacockian ingredients and formulas. 
He goes as far and as amiably as most university students, and 
many general readers, will probably require. Talents far more 
extraordinary than his, on the other hand, would have been 
needed to prevent much of what he says from dating, in 
particular a mysterious remark about Peacock’s letters to Lord 
Broughton being inaccessible ‘for another half-dozen years,’ 
which time has robbed of topicality. And talking of dating, 
was it really necessary to reproduce here F. H. Townsend's 
truly horrible illustrations to the old edition, with their olio of 
Rossetti and 1890s Punch? If book-illustration is coming back, 
as some signs indicate, surely someone on the pay-roll of the 
Radio Times or of some hot-drink manufacturer could have 
been called in to replace Townsend? It wouldn’t have been 
much trouble, any more than it would have been much trouble 
to announce the identity of the ‘G.’ who indefatigably footnotes 
the anachronisms of Maid Marian. 

It may reasonably be objected that this doesn’t really matter, 
that this reprint has made two of the novels more easily avail- 
able (in a pleasant binding) and that’s what counts. I agree in 
a way. At the same time, if criticism is any use at all, I do feel 
that the expense of printing a new Introduction, at any rate, 
could reasonably have been borne and that a small cheque 
could have coaxed somebody a bit younger than Saintsbury 
into turning out a few thousand words which might have done 
something towards re-examining Peacock, towards seeing how 
he stands up to recent changes in taste and critical approach. 
Such an effort, such a revival of interest, would be worth while, 
I think, if only because its subject is almost the only nineteenth- 
century novelist free of what one might call the puffing and 
blowing so sadly common in the fiction of his age—and of 


our own. 
* * * 


The first thing, of course, would be to throw out the notion, 


| popular with Saintsburyite devotees of the printed word, that 


all Peacock’s novels are good, that although Maid Marian may 
not be everybody's cup of tea and Melincourt drags here and 
there, the whole thing is much of a muchness. It would be 
more reasonable to argue that what we really have is a wild 


* Maid Marian and Crotchet Castle. By Thomas Love Peacock. 
(Macmillan, 6s.) 
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disparity between different books and sometimes between parts | 
of the same book, and an uncertainty on Peacock’s part, never | 
resolved or else resolved in the wrong way, about what he was | 
trying for and what he was good at. There is no point, at this 

date, in glossing over the tedium of a great part of his work, | 


in failing to recognise straightaway, for example, that The 
Mistortunes of Elphin is not superior enough to Maid Marian 
to make much odds and that both are fatally injured by whimsy 
and quaintness, by cumbersome ironising on modern life and, 


especially in Elphin, by those erudition-exercises which will | 


wring a repeated groan from any but the most addicted reader. 


This last defect, no doubt the result of Peacock’s being what | 


we have been taught to call an autodidact, comes near to 
ruining whole areas of nearly all the novels, not only through 
the mouths of those awful old gasbags the Reverend Doctors 
Folliott and Opimian, but in the author’s personal commentary 
as well. It could be suggested, though, that none of this is really 
radical, and that the real trouble is to be found somewhere in 


Peacock’s very conception of his own talents. He was never | 


at his best, I think, as a pure satirist, or anyway not as the sort 


of satirist he spent most time on trying to be: the persecutor | 
of learned fools who condemn themselves by their own 


utterances. 

A line must be drawn somewhere between the living and the 
faded parts of his work, but merely to draw that line between 
living and faded targets of ridicule—between, say, the Shelley 
bits in Nightmare Abbey and Mr. MacQuedy’s political 
economy in Crotchet Castle—would not be quite adequate. 
To throw in a reflection on Peacock’s inordinate capacity for 
simple diffuseness and repetition would have-the advantage of 
helping to get Melincourt and Gryll Grange out of the way 
(where they belong), but would be little use on the harder 
questions. What can we turn to next, then? To plot versus no 
plot? No: the answer that appeals to me is that Peacock was 
only at his best in farcical-sentimental comedy with a satiric 
background. The moment the satirist holds the stage he makes 
a dive for the lectern, and the reader, unfortified with cold 
fowl and Madeira, spreads a handkerchief over his face. 


With Headlong Hall, accordingly, the obvious point to make 
is not that there is something intrinsically absurd about pic- 
turesque gardening which helps on the satire, but that the 
whole business leads up to, and is justified by, the demolition 
which blows Mr. Cranium into the lake; similarly, Mr. Escot 
is not just a deteriorationist, but a deteriorationist comically in 


love. And in Nightmare Abbey, again, although all the raillery, | 


about romanticism has the advantage of bearing on something 
fairly durable in ideas and conduct—and Mr. Hilary’s objec- 
tions to the ideology which ‘quarrels with the whdte universe 


for not containing a sylph’ are much more penetrating than 
most raillery—yet we can all agree that it would have little | 
force if it were not made to focus upon Scythrop, whose antics | 


are constantly being pulied across the border into farce, the 


domain where the amatory and moral themes of the book, | 


remaining recognisable and indeed perfectly serious, are finally 
clinched. And in Crotchet Castle—who wouldn't consent to 
liquidating that whole tribe of after-dinner lecturers for the 
sake of a few more pages of the matchless Clarinda taking the 
stuffing out of Captain Fitzchrome? Those scenes show Pea- 
cock in possession of something he never quite found again: 
a delightful airy felicity which looks back to Congreve and 
forward to Wilde: 


Do you know, though Mammon has a sort of tl name. | really 
think he is a very popular character; there must be at the bottom 
something amiable about him. He is certainly one of those pleasant 
creatures whom everybody abuses, but without whom no evening 
party is endurable. I daresay, love in a cottage is very pleasant, 
but then it positively must be a cottage ornée: but would not the 
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same love be a great deal safer in a castle, even if M 

furnished the fortification? ...A dun is a horridly 

creature; it is a creature | cannot endure the thought of: ang, 

cottage lets him in so easily. Now a castle keeps him at bay, Yoy 

are a half-pay officer, and are at leisure to command the garrison. 

but where is the castle? and who is to furnish the commissariat? 
Passages like that, together with almost the whole of Headlong 
Hall and Nightmare Abbey, entitle Peacock to his place 
a minor master—and as somebody far more energetically 
original than the chorus of drowsy Victorian and Edwardian 
eulogy would imply. That enchanting urbanity, which gay 
him command of a whole range between witty seriousness anj 
demented knockabout, was something which disappeared from 
the English novel almost before it had properly arrived, 


About Hegel 


Reason and Revolution. By Herbert Marcuse. (Routledge, 2) 
Tus is a book about Hegel. it was first published fifteen year 
ago and is now reprinted with a brief epilogue. It has the defects 
of a work written by a man unfamiliar with the English language 
and who has been assisted by helpers in whom the love of th 
abstract noun is not dead. It is a difficult book, laboured and 
repetitive. Nevertheless, it has great merits. It removes many of 
the current misunderstandings about Hegel, and it reveals him 
as (what his attentive readers have always known him to be)a 
supremely observant man. 

The focus of interest here is Hegel's political philosophy, its 


| circumstances and its fortunes. The first half of the book groups 


an exposition of Hegel’s whole philosophy round this centre: 
and in the second half the affinity or lack of affinity to Hegel's 
manner of thinking of subsequent reflection on politics and 
society is studied. This naturally entails a consideration of Marr, 
whose liberties with the Hegelian dialectic are, perhaps, insuff- 
ciently exposed. But there is a brilliant exposition of the rejection 


| of Hegel contained in the ‘positivist’ way of thinking; and itis 





positivists and not Hegel who are convincingly shown to be the 
inspirers of much that hasty readers have laid at his door. 
Briefly, and neglecting many philosophical niceties, the situa 
tion with regard to Hegel is something like this. As it turns out, the 
most important texts for understanding the modern world are 
Biblical: the two passages in the Book of Genesis in which human 


| beings are recognised to be free of the world and as having to 


exert themselves in the practice of this freedom—dominion and 
work. These were the spring of Bacon's understanding of the 


| exploitation of the resources of the world which he both observed 
| and preached; and it was to their authority that Locke somewhat 


naively pointed. It was left for Hegel to construct an incomparably 
more critical and more profound philosophy of human activity 
on this hyothesis. 

Somewhat cumbersomely, Hegel expressed the principle 
involved as the sovereignty of geist over the world, and as the 
‘negating’ power of reason. He recognised ‘history’ as a cours 
of events in which this sovereignty was exhibited. The natural 
world and the products of human activity are perpetually con- 
structed and reconstructed in human activity, and in this process 
reason is both the impulse and the guide. The ‘dialectic’ is 4 
description of this process believed by Hegel to be more exact 
than earlier descriptions. But further, he perceived that the 
singular exploiter of the resources of the world—the ‘individual 

had recently emerged, as a consequence of rational human 
choices. This ‘individual’ he recognised as a great achievement, 
but one difficult to manage. While Hobbes had seen him as pre: 
eminently a centre of religious belief apt to conflict with others 
of his kind, Hegel recognised him as a centre of practical activity 
apt to collide with others in his efforts to enjoy the world. The 
‘State,’ as he understood it, is an association of such human beings 
in which the propensity for mutual frustration is mitigated by 
laws, not imposed from above but made by the people com 
cerned. It is at once a product of reason and an emblem (bul 
not more) of the inherent harmony of rational conduct. 

In the circumstances of the time, some thinkers dreamed of a 
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human association from which collision had been excluded by 
the destruction of the ‘individual.’ Others believed themselves 
to have discovered that the world, so far from being under 
the dominion of geist, is governed by iron laws of nature. 
And, since to perceive and to obey these laws was to remove 
human conflict, the race was to be delivered over into the hands 
of an élite who claimed to understand these laws. But Hegel held 
fast to the view that there are no such laws and that the ‘individual’ 
is an achievement not to be surrendered. He recognised govern- 
ment (not a comprehensively managerial activity, but a sovereign 
activity in which men exercised their power to make rational 
laws for themselves) as the fertium quid required by the situation. 
In his youth, this way of thinking led Hegel to speak the language 
of Jacobinism; later, he was inclined to believe that the enjoyment 
of the world was so difficult an enterprise that freedom was to 
be found only in contracting out of it in favour of the contem- 
plative activity of understanding the conditions on which the 
world might be enjoyed, a view he shared with Aristotle, Dante, 
Spinoza and many others. 


Where in all this is to be found Communism, Fascism, National 
Socialism, the ‘organic’ state and the rest of what are commonly 
regarded as the propensities of Hegel’s way of thinking, would be 
difficult to say. Professor Marcuse has done much to detach Hegel 
from what has little or no affinity to him. But, while to correct 
misunderstandings is valuable, there remains something more 
to be done. Hegel is so profound and stimulating a thinker that 
he deserves not only to be not misunderstood, but also to be 
learned from. In a casual note Hegel himself remarked upon the 
release which comes when we are indifferent to a writer’s defects 
and can regard him as an inheritance to be enjoyed. In respect 
of Hegel we have not yet achieved this release, and until we do 
so we shall continue to miss much of what we might learn 


from him. MICHAEL OABESHOTT 


English Political Caricature 


W.S.C. A Cartoon Biography. Compiled by Fred Urquhart, with 
a foreword by Harold Nicholson. (Cassell, 16s.) 








Tue purpose of this book, and it is a good offe, is to present the | 
public life of Winston Churchill through the eyes of the world’s | 
cartoonists. If we are to assume that the compiler has combed | 


every available cartoon source relevant to Sir Winston’s career 
from September 27, 1900, up to June 20, 1954, and has not merely 


tacked together a handy selection in time to catch the Eightieth | 
Birthday Market, then we must assess the 279 drawings by | 


seventy-nine different artists which constitute this pictorial bio- 
graphy as the cream of artistic wit in caricature on one subject 
over half a century. 


A great ‘Aunt Sally’ of infuriating individuality (and rewarding 


physique), Winston Churchill comes out of the book with our | 


sympathy—as a cartoon character who has been hard done by. 
He is dogged by pictorial vulgarity, bad likenesses, bad draughts- 
manship, bad temper, pomposity and a staggering lack of wit, 
from both supporters and critics. The obvious exceptions are 
apparent enough to the least-informed artistic judgement, and 
they stand out in this collection like pubs in a desert. 


In the half-hour that it took me to wander through the 250-odd 
pages of this well-presented album I was filled with the utmost 
gloom. Here is a cross-section of English ephemeral caricature 
through five decades. Admittedly the selection sets out to ‘pin- 
point [W. S. C.’s] chequered career through the eyes of the world’s 





great cartoonists.’ As it is, one-fifth (fifty-seven cartoons to be | 


precise) of the drawings in the book represent the rest of the 
world, and, with a few exceptions, these negate themselves with 
clichés which range from Pravda's Al Capone, having everything 
but filed teeth, to the slobbering but noble dummy of American 
Comic Cuts Caricature. 

It is worth reminding ourselves that political caricature is, of 
necessity, a rapid and simple crystallisation of an idea. The 
rapier -thrust of well-timed pictorial ridicule can influence 











A HISTORY OF INDIA by J. C. Powell-Price. 
A comprehensive book covering the life, literature, 
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from the earliest times up to the present day. 
87 half-tone illustrations and 25 line maps. 672 pp 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN 
TROPICAL AREAS by Margaret Read. The 
application of social anthropology to educational 
problems is the theme of these essays by Professor 
Read, Head of the Department of Education in 


Tropical Areas, University of London. 8s 6d 


THE VALUE JUDGEMENT by W. D. Lamont. 
The author is primarily concerned with the question, 
‘ What is the nature of the mental activ ity in which 
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analysis. 336 pp Edinburgh University Press soon 25s 
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Lt.-Col. Cyril Joly 


‘It presents in the form of a documentary narrative 
the superlative story of the Desert Rats, and it 
gripped my imagination as no other book of its kind 
has done.’—NORMAN COOK (Liverpool Echo) 

‘It carries us back into the atmosphere of the Western 
Desert with an almost uncanny waft of sight and 
smell.’—BERNARD FERGUSSON (Sunday Times) 
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JOHN BAYLEY 
In Another Country 


‘His scene is for the most pari 
post-war Germany; some- 
where in the Ruhr a smali 
Army intelligence unit fusses 


DONALD FORD 
Wise Man Make Answer 


There is power here, and 
compassion, and that abso- 
lutely individual style which 
is as welcome as it is rare,’"— 
PETER GREEN (Daily Telegraph) — secretively with German indus- 
Wise Man Make Answer is try. Mr. Bayley is a write! 
ery good indeed."—stevie nimble, witty and humane 
uiTH (Observer). J. W. LAMBERT (Sunday Times). 
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DIANA & MEIR GILLON 
Vanquish the Angel 


‘A fascinating situation. An English girl 
marries a Palestinian of strict-Jewish family. 
This story is gently told and with emotional 
truthfulness."—STEVIE SMITH (Observer). 
13s. 6d. 
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Alister Kershaw 
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ind 1940. ‘An extremely exciting and stylish exploration of a 
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public opinion more certainly than the bludgeoning of a dozen 
analytical articles. But the hand behind the pen must be guided 
by a rare amalgam; it is not sufficient for a good cartoonist to 
be a competent artist with a sense of humour. He must enjoy g 
political prejudice that is narrow and strong enough to allow him 
to take a positive attitude. He must be a man with a whole. 
hearted conviction of his own ‘rightness’ (I almost said ‘righteous. 
ness’), and must have clear enough vision and be sufficiently 
well-informed to comment authoritatively on almost any political 
eventuality within a few hours. He must laugh public opinion 
into what he believes it should be, and must good-humouredly 
destroy with their own weaknesses any who are distasteful to his 
purpose. He must be prophet and executioner. He must stand 
in judgement on his superiors with such enthusiasm and wit, his 
victims will wish to possess the origina! drawing to prove that 
at least they have a sense of humour. 

How rare are these cartoonists! Their works shine like pearls 
in a pig’s ear of witlessness and grotesquery that lacks the leaven 
of human understanding. The well-drawn, vicious caricatures are 
even more distasteful than the apologies of the wishy-washy 
draughtsman who is prepared to put the cart before the ‘oonist 
at the suggestion of his editor. Neither can have even inverted 
truth or conviction about them. 

There is enough evidence in this oddly uneven collection of 
cartoons to prove that there have been only three or, at the most, 
four political cartoonists worthy of the name this century. No 
doubt the law of libel, in addition to the respectability of John 
Doyle and Leech, hurried on the decline of English caricature. 
But can it also be said to account for the fact that, besides losing 
its guts, caricature has also lost its convictions? 

Today, Low at his best is supreme (his Micawber Churchill 
included in these pages is a matchless and living creation). Vicky, 
at his height, is a great political cartoonist. But they stand in 
splendid isolation. One a New Zealander, the other by birth a 
Hungarian, neither with the promise of an heir. Perhaps un- 
wittingly this book achieves a more significant purpose than it 
intended—that (at a moment when it is most needed) of an 


| epitaph to English Political Caricature. 


RONALD SEARLE 


Bishops and Clergy 


The English Church in the Fourteenth Century. By W. A. Pantin. 
(C.U.P., 25s.) 


The Founding of Cuddesdon. By Owen Chadwick. (O.U.P. for 
Cuddesdon College, 10s. 6d.) 


Tue history of the English Church may be divided into two eras 
before Liverpool and after Liverpool. For Lord Liverpool, who 
was Prime Minister from 1812 to 1827, inaugurated the administra- 
tive reformation of the Church of England by introducing the 
important reform of making all, and not merely some, ecclesi- 
astical appointments on grounds of merit and suitability without 
regard to influence, and his policy was continued and consolidated 
by Sir Robert Peel. 

The fourteenth century, equally with the eighteenth, is pre- 
Liverpool, as is apparent from the first section of Mr. Pantin’s 
learned and lively volume (based upon his Birkbeck Lectures, 
1948), which is concerned mainly with the composition and recruit- 
ment of the episcopate, and other aspects of the use of patronage. 
The outstanding value of this section is, first, that it shows how 


| dangerous it is to make facile generalisations about ‘the Church 


in the fourteenth century,’ as though conditions were static; and 
secondly, that it explains why, as well as how, the medieval system 
of patronage came about. 


One of the fundamental causes was the unwillingness of medi- 
zval men to pay taxes for the maintenance of the central govern- 
ment, whether secular or ecclesiastical. As a result of this, the only 
practical method of remunerating civil servants (royal or papal) 
was by providing Jobs for the Boys: and, in an age when the over- 
whelming majority of civil servants were clerks in some degree of 
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holy orders, the jobs most readily available were ecclesiastical 
benefices without cure of souls. Thus Cardinal Adam Easton, OSB, 
was (among other things) Archdeacon of Shetland, Provost of 
Beverley, and Precentor of Lisbon Cathedral. It seems to us highly 
unsuitable: but then, as Beachcomber would say, ‘We are not 
living in the Middle Ages,’ when this system of diverting ecclesias- 
tical benefices for the higher purposes of Church and State were 
taken for granted. 

During the Middle Ages, the Church was exploited to finance 
secular administrators. disguised for the convenience of the 
government as spiritual men. But not all bishops were civil ser- 


yants. Mr. Pantin’s analysis of the social structure of the episcopate | 
is clear-cut and intriguing. In the late eleventh century, the monks | 
and the royal clerks had divided the bishoprics between them. In | 


the thirteenth century, the monastic element dwindled and the 
two largest groups were the civil servants and the scholars. At the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, the scholar bishops (typified 
by Archbishop Winchelsey) are most notable, though the civil ser- 
yants are much in evidence: in the mid-century. the civil servants 
(typified by Wykeham) predominate, and the scholars are edged 
out to lesser or more distant sees like Rochester or Chichester or 
Armagh: at the end of the century, the aristocrats (typified by 


Arundel) are prominent, for ‘whereas in the reign of Edward III | 
bishoprics had been given as administrative salaries or rewards, | 
in the reign of Richard II we find them given as political rewards | 
or retainers’; with the result that the increasing vindictiveness of | 


politics led to something of a spoils system in the higher offices of 
the Church. 

Of the three sections of Mr Pantin’s book, this (which also 
explains Papal Provisions and Anglo-Papal relations) is the most 
coherent and consecutive. fhe other sections treat more scrappily, 
though with equal learning, of Intellectual Life and Controversy 
and of Religious Literature, including the manuals of instruction 
for parish priests, which, from the Oculus Sacerdotis to Mirk’s 
Festiall, were an attempt to supplement the very haphazard train 
ing of the secular clergy in an age when there was nothing com 
parable with the seminaries of the post-Tridentine Church of 
Rome or of the post-Tractarian Church of England Some parish 
priests had studied at the universities: but the university did not 
perform the functions of a seminary, and its studies were organised 
ona different basis. 


This was still the case when, in 1845, Samuel Wilberforce was | 


promoted to the bishopric of Oxford on the advice of Sir Robert 
Peel. In 1854, he founded Cuddesdon College for the training 
of ordinands The somewhat unusual combination of single- 
mindedness and tact which enabled him to disarm the prejudices 
of the Oxford dons was insufficient to disarm the apprehensions 
of a public, clerical and lay, that was profoundly suspicious of 
anything that savoured of the Oxford Movement. No doubt it was 


ill-advised for Wilberforce to describe his theological college as a | 


‘seminary’: but it was downright silly of the visiting clergy at the 


first annual festival (June, 1855) to be scandalised because two | 


vergers carried poles in procession with small gilt crosses on top. 
The Troubles of 1858-59 were a more formidable matter. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the story of a theological college 
is necessarily a matter of purely domestic interest. The Rev. Owen 
Chadwick’s The Founding of Cuddesdon is in fact a contribution 
of primary importance to the history of the English Church in the 
nineteenth century. The short Epilogue (1873-1954) is, admittedly, 
of interest chiefly to Cuddesdon men. But the main narrative, bril- 
liantly written. and spiced with a dry academic wit, brings into 


sharp focus the problems that confronted the Catholic revival | 
in the Church of England in the critical decades 1854-73. The | 


dramatis persone include Wilberforce, Liddon, Burgon, King, as 
Well as the less familiar Pott and Swinny and such celebrated 
Anglican eccentrics as Golightly and F. G. Lee. The drama has a 
strong clerical interest—indeed, it may be said that seldom can so 
many clergymen have behaved so well in such trying circumstances 

but the unfolding of it is so poignant and so edifying that Tne 
Founding of Cuddesdon possesses many of the qualities of a minor 
classic, and should not escape the notice of a far wider public than 
ts title may be calculated to attract CHARLES SMYTH 











Mazo de la Roche 
VARIABLE WINDS AT JALNA 


A new addition to the Whiteoak chronicle, carrying the story 
close to the present day. 12s. 6d. 


Bryan MacMahon 
THE RED PETTICOAT 
and Other Stories 


This new collection by the author of The Lion-Tamer has 
already caused a stir on its publication in America. ‘Most of 
these twenty stories hold their own, not only with the best in 
contemporary Ireland, but with the best in English anywhere.’ 
— Saturday Review. April 5. 12s. 6d. 


Storm Jameson 
THE HIDDEN RIVER 


Written not only beautifully but with profound respect for the 
men and women whom it portrays."—ELIZABETH BOWEN. Book 
Society Choice. 3rd large printing. 12s. 6d. 


Charles Dickens 


MACMILLAN 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


Great Expectation. and Hard limes (in one volume), and 
Christmas Stories. are the ‘wo ‘atest volumes to be added to 


this well-known ed. on 10s. 6d. each. 


Leo Tolstoy 
WAR AND PEACE 


A reprint of the one-volume edition in the annotated translation 
by Louise and Aylmer Maude, based on Tolstoy’s own final 


revision. 21s. 


* 


W. B. Yeats 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


six of Yeats’ autobiographica! works are included in this book, 
Rich tapestried prose . . . these memories are alive with people.’ 
—The Times. Illustrated. 21s. 


L. E. Jones 
A VICTORIAN BOYHOOD 


‘Sir Lawrence is gay, poetical and scholarly . . . a very remark- 
able and moving book’.—Time and Tide. 3rd impression. 18s. 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


Design in British Industry 
MICHAEL FARR 


A critical survey of the way teacups, carpets, chairs, 
motor cars, fabrics and other domestic articles are 
designed—or not designed—in Britain today. A 
book for all who produce or consume the products 
of British industry. Postscript by NIKOLAUS 
PEVSNER. 460 pages; 240 photographs. 60s. net 


The Equatorie of the Planetis 
D. J. PRICE 


Dr Price reproduces, translates and describes a 14th 
century manuscript in the library of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge—an astronomical treatise of importance 
to historians of science—and sets out his reasons for 
thinking it may be an unknown work by Geoffrey 
Chaucer and in his hand. 52s. 6d. net 


St Stephen’s Chapel 


MAURICE HASTINGS 


A new examination of the beginnings of the ‘Per- 
pendicular’ style, taking as its focus the building of 
St Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, between 1292 
and 1347. The argument is illustrated by plans, 
drawings and photographs. 42s. net 


The Historian & Character 
DAVID KNOWLES 

Professor Knowles’s inaugural lecture as Regius 

Professor of Modern History at Cambridge. ‘To 


come upon such writing...is not only an excitement 
but a reassurance.” THE LISTENER. 2s. 6d. net 


De Descriptione Temporum 
Cc. Ss. LEWIS 


The inaugural lecture of the first Professor of Medi- 
eval and Renaissance English at Cambridge, already 
much quoted and debated outside Cambridge. 

2s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Plazas in Plenty 


A Stranger in Spain. By H. V. Morton. (Methuen, 18s.) 
Fabulous Spain. By James Reynolds. (Robert Hale, 21s.) 


A FEw years ago the humorists of the Falange were saying tha 
Franco would forego his claims to Gibraltar just as soon as the 
British handed back Tossa. Since then the perennial Anglo. 
Iberianism of the north-eastern corner has been swamped by 
waves of turismo over the entire country, a flood which has been 
the cause as well as the result of so many travel books. It is easy 
to explain Spain’s popularity. Warm and colourful, easy to get 
to and light on the pocket, it is also one of the few European 
countries in which life since 1939 can be said to have had cop. 
tinuity—a country that has escaped both the litter of jerricans 
and the gloss of Lollobrigida. 

H. V. Morton is an old hand, one of the few professionals in 
his field. Nearly thirty years ago he took us in search of England, 


| and now, after all this time, it is a pleasure to meet once again 
| the same itemised chapter-headings, the old accuracy of detail 
| yet implicit disclaim to scholarship, the same adroit mixture of 


chance and design in every excursion he relates. He gives us a 
new meaning to Goya’s deafness, he finds a strange link between 


| the Mozarabic Mass and the Book of Common Prayer, he does 
| not allow an abhorrence of the corrida to inflame his description 
| of it, and he avoids triteness even when writing about the last 
| days of Philip Il. (Why, incidentally, does every author flinch 
| from naming the fatal disease?) But so practised a writer really 
| should not say, ‘His conduct in England was irreproachable as 


husband of the faded Mary,’ and a more serious criticism is that 


| there is far too much of the past in this book. Dazed by ten 
| Alfonsos, nine Johns, six Ferdinands and five Philips, Mr. 


Morton's strongest admirers may well ask are there no industries, 


| political theories, games or education in modern Spain? 


Mr. Reynolds is an American, and if his title evokes Sap 


| Fernando of California more than Santiago de Compostela, the 


reader is very soon ashamed of the thought. Almost comparable 


| with Mr. Morton as an historian, he is an artist as well (which the 
sketches prove). He takes in Valencia and the Balearics, which 
| Mr. Morton omits, and holds his own with the odd discoveries, 


the out-of-the-way facts. (A good example is his short passage on 
Hispano-Irish names.) He has visited Spain many times, whereas 


| Mr. Morton is a stranger. He makes international comparisons, 


while Mr. Morton harks back to regional Britain. Yet the two 


| works are surprisingly similar. Montserrat and meals of zarzuela, 
| unpunctuality and Toledo blades, St. Teresa of Avila and 
| amontillado—it is a pity both books have appeared at the same 


time. Neither writer wears finto-coloured spectacles, but a less 
deferential chronicle coming in between might have shown us 
that Spain is not so culturally static as these two books imply. 


. FRANK LITTLER 


A Burton in the Gravy 


| Down in the Drink. By Ralph Barker. (Chatto and Windus, 


12s. 6d.) 


| OF all the exercises that aircrews practised as part of their war- 
| time training, ditching drill was the most unreal. At the sound of 
| buzzer, the crew took up its allotted stations in the aircraft, and 


went self-consciously through the motions prescribed in the 
manual. A dinghy might be launched on the tarmac, amid banter 


| from bystanders, and wireless operators exchanged the inevitable 


jokes with flight engineers about the panic that would follow ¢ 
Stores found that the drill had been carried to its logical conclusion 
—the opening of emergency packs. 

Everybody felt relieved when the practice was over: it was too 
obvious that no ditching drill could hope to simulate actual 
conditions described in Down in the Drink—to anticipate the 
moment when a disabled aircraft ploughed into a wave and either 
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disintegrated or settled down, half-full of water, to float for a few 
precarious moments. For invariably the shock of the impact 
concussed some of the crew, and injured others; their actions 
were fumbling or irrational or downright stupid. The shock, too, 
dislodged safety equipment, so that it did not come to hand: 
hatches which had always opened easily in practices now mysteri- 
ously jammed; and for a few minutes all concerned struggled in a 
nightmare world of frustration. 

Frustration is the dominant emotion of the ditched crew: the 
frustration of drills going awry; of equipment disappearing; of 
aircraft or ships passing by within hailing range; of land seen, but 
out of reach; of fellow-sufferers grating on each other's nerves. It 
is the particular quality of Down in the Drink that Ralph Barker 
manages to preserve its dominance, in spite of the temptation to 
concentrate on the less exasperating emotions, fear and suffering, 
courage and endurance. In these eight ditching stories from the 
war, he has successfully avoided the error into which so many 
writers — particularly writers of film scripts — have fallen: of 
mistaking understatement for realism. There are few strong, silent 
men in these tales; ‘Chas’ is more representative : 

He pulled out the first-aid kit and noticed it was stamped ‘Air 
Ministry.. The package was sheathed in a rubberised fabric and 
his numbed fingers felt for the joint. Somewhere you were sup- 
posed to tear across the dotted line. He couldn’t find it. Water- 
proof, he thought. Everything’s bloody well waterproof so that 
I can’t get at it. He tried to read the instructions on the package 
but he could not concentrate. . . . Air Ministry. That was funny. 
Nothing from Air Ministry was ever any good anyway. He flung 
the package into the sea. 

In a sense, quotation gives an unfair impression of Ralph 
Barker’s style. Taken in isolated paragraphs it is no better or 
wofse than that of a score of servers-up of reheated wartime 
adventure and escape; often it is as slipshod as you would expect 
from a book with so unappetising a title. But he has the ability so 
to involve the reader in the survivors’ fate that tricks of writing and 
mannerisms pass unnoticed—or are positively helpful; cliché, after 
all, was very much a part of RAF life. 

Flight Lieutenant Barker also avoids another common failing: 
that of lingering too lovingly on the unpleasant and the grotesque. 
The drinking of urine, the discussion whether to drink a dead 
man’s blood; the details are not shirked, but they are not dragged 
in unnecessarily—with the result that some of these are in the 
truest sense horror stories. 

We watch ‘Chas’ in his helpless exasperation, cursing the rescuers 
(Oh, it was pricelessly funny, drowning while a rescue aircraft 
taxied round and round and a man in a Mae West played cowboys 
with a rope because he wouldn’t get his feet wet’); bellowing with 
pain, when at last they hooked him; abusing the orderly who 
would not let him smoke, and whose idea of first aid was summed 
up in the offer of a couple of aspirins. 

It is not until the postscript that the punchline comes, because 
it is only after rescue that ‘Chas’s’ agony can be translated into 
medical terms—into ‘a fractured spine, a broken right ankle, a 
smashed left knee, concussion, cuts, bruises, shock, and exposure.’ 


BRIAN INGLIS 


Review of Reviews 


How much dare one expect of a review? Ezra Pound was explicit 
about what he thought possible, when, in a letter to the editress of 
Poetry, he wrote: ‘I want the files of this periodical to be prized 
and vendible in 1999." The reviews for the last quarter offer a 
rather scattered provision for such hopes. 

At the highest level intelligence exists but has been spread thin. 
One has to dip for it. It lacks co-ordination. It lacks the environ- 
ment of a review with a moral core and real consistency, capable 
of impinging as forcefully as did The Calendar of Modern Letters, 
Scrutiny, The Adelphi and The Criterion in their time. In the 
absence of such, I find The Twentieth Century, Mandrake and 
Essays in Criticism the most readable of last quarter's publications, 

The Twentieth Century certainly qualifies as our best monthly, 
creating .ts standards by such articles as Richard Findlater’s on 
Mr. Speaight’s William Poel and the Elizabethan Revival (Decem- 
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CHURCHILL 


HIS LIFE IN PHOTOGRAPHS 


edited by Randolph S. Churchill 
and Helmut Gernshéim 


The most magnificent pictorial record ever made of Sir Winston’s 
eighty years, with a text and introduction by his son. 400§photo- 
graphs. 224 pages. 25s 








JEAN SANTEUIL 


Marcel Proust 
Preface by Andre Maurois. 
Translated by Gerard Hopkins. 


The recently discovered early novel, whose publication will be 
a literary event. 768 pp. 253 





SAID THE DAY 
AND DONE LINCOLN 
O. G. S. Crawford WAS SHOT 
Toe sutcbicaraphy of ove of] ‘Jim Bishop 
figures in British archeology. | An exact reconstruction of the 
Illustrated. 18s most exciti 24 hours in 
American history—the day 


THE LAND. | luc. eesueas 
OF VEILED rcp sage 
MEN 


American Book of the Month 
Club Choice. 
Peter Fuchs 


Life among the Tuaregs of 

North Africa, vividly described 

by a yo Austrian ethnolo- 
gist. Illustrated. 18s 


THE SECOND 
e INTERNATIONAL 


e James Joll 

@ The first full independent 

@ history from its foundation in 

1889 until the debacle in 1914. 
Illustrated. 18s 


LEAP THROUGH 
THE CURTAIN 
George Mikes 
The story of two Hungarian 


ballet stars who escaped from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


Illustrated. 123 6d 


NOVELS 
THE PRIEST 





Illustrated. 


APES, ANGELS 
& VICTORIANS 
William Irvine 
A joint biography of Darwin 

Huxley, the developer and 


and 
Se So 
Illustrated. 253 
ALFRED 
AUSTIN, 
VICTORIAN 


Norton B. Crowell 


The biography of an extra- 
ordinary personality — 
England’s worst poet laureate. 


18s 


188 




















ZERO THE SIMPLE 





EIGHT FIFTEEN 


by Hans Hellmut Kirsi. 
The savagely funny 
satire on German army 
life just before the war 
which has sold half a 
million copies in Ger- 
many since its publi- 
cation last year. 12s 6d 





AMONG 
THE PIGEONS 


Goffredo Parise. 
The appearance of a 
handsome priest makes 
a dramatic impact on 
the inhabitants of a slum 
in an Italian provincia! 
town 12s 6d 





TRUTH 
Blizabeth Hardwick. 
A fascinating psycho- 
logical novel centring 
round a murder trial in 
an American university 
town. 10s 6d 
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The Memoirs of 
Catherine the Great 


‘Her Memoirs are almost as frank as those of Rousseau and 
Casanova.’—G. P. GOOCH (in his Introduction) 

‘As exciting as they are unique.-—ANGUS WILSON (Spectator) 
‘These are enthralling memoirs.’—Sphere 


2nd impression Illustrated 25s. net 


Faith and Freedom 


A Study of Western Society 


BARBARA WARD 
“She has much that is fresh, important and stimulating to say 
about contemporary world problems.’—Listener 

‘A very rare and precious document. ... The author combines 
- + with a deep religious sense “and faith.’—Time and 


16s. 
Six Great Novelists 


DEFOE FIELDING SCOTT 
DICKENS STEVENSON CONRAD 


WALTER ALLEN 


Together, these six brief biographies provide an introduction to 

the classic English novel as a whole. 

*No book of its kind is more successful in inducing the reader 

to go on to the novelists themselves.’—DANIEL GEORGE 
Illustrated 10s. 6d. 


The Worcester Account 


Ss. N. BEHRMAN 


‘Lively reminiscences of childhood by the gifted biographer of 
Lord Duveen.’—PETER QUENNELL (Daily Mail) 

‘Nothing more amusing has appeared for a long time. 
most delectable book.’—The Times 12s. ey 


DOROTHY L. SAYERS 
The Story of Adam and Christ 


Illustration by WEGNER 


The Story of Easter 


Illustration by BIRO 


The Bad Seed 


WILLIAM MARCH 


i oa ingly’ good, not only because its theme is worked out so 
werfully, but because every character is convincing. . 

al towers .. . high above the general level of good novels,” aa 

L. A. Q. STRONG (Spectator ) 

‘Has great distinction and his humanity and humour are de- 

lightful."—-WALTER ALLEN (New Statesman) 


2nd impression 


Violent Saturday 


WwW. L. HEATH 


A brilliant first novel which is at once a wildly exciting adven- 
ture story and a penetrating portrait of the life of a small town. 
Book Society Recommendation 10s. 6d. 


At Death’s Door 


LEO BRUCE 


In his latest detective novel, Leo Bruce’s characterization is as 
good as ever. There are, as usual, satire and comedy, but they 
do not spoil the truly baffling mystery. 10s. 6d. 


Separate Tables 


TERENCE RATTIGAN 
AMISH HAMILTON 


each 2s. 6d. 


10s. 6d. 


8s. 6d. 
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ber), Donald Davie on R. P. Blackmur’s important and infurijatj 
Language as Gesture (February), and Martin Turnell on Stendhal 
(March). We were evidently meant to take note of the Cambridge 
issue continuing the war declared at the publication of The 
Emperor's Clothes. This issue aroused wide—and deserved—ip. 
terest, including attention which I understand, is to be devoted tg 
it in these columns in the issue of April 29. 

“We shall never pretend to offer the public eighty pages of 
original writing twelve times a year, says the editor of Mandrake, 
And he is to be congratulated for his frankness and for the cop. 
centration his resolve has achieved in the current number. Man. 
drake is to appear regularly from now on and this will be the rea] 
test of its vitality. 

The recent Essays in Criticism contains an unassuming afticle 
on Robert Graves by Ronald Hayman which invites intelligent 
discussion and perhaps disagreement. In his editorial Mr. Bateson 
tells us that the time has come to ‘move,’ not merely to ‘stand half 
way between Scrutiny and The Review of English Studies.’ A good 
starting point for improvements might be a more economic use 
of ‘The Critical Forum.’ 

The best level of The London Magazine has been reflected in 
such pieces as J. M. Cocking’s ‘Proust and Combray’ (December), 
in an admirably creative critique like W. W. Robson’s—a critica] 
history of the novel in miniature—of Walter Allen's The English 
Novel (January) and in John Wain’s article on Blackmur (cf. Davie 
above) in the present number. The recent exchange between L. D. 
Lerner and Dr. Leavis about Scrutiny contains wholesome food 
for thought in the present situation of literary criticism, but now 
seems (April) to have fizzled out into plain irresponsibility. 

In Encounter one finds things of the calibre of Philip Toynbee's 
attack on logical positivism (November), Leslie A. Fiedler’s 
sensible ‘Walt Whitman’ (January) and—this worth turning over 
beside the Mandrake review of books on Caravaggio by Roger 
Hinks and Berenson—Michael Kitson’s excellent exposition of 
Caravaggio’s empiricism (February). Such articles do something 
to compensate for those palpable fill-ups like the November poetry 
discussion or the P. G. Wodehouse Berlin broadcasts. 

In many ways Mandrake is most deserving of congratulation 
during the last quarter. It is, at least, a signpost in the direction of 
the intelligent purposiveness which marks recent issues of La 
Revue des Lettres Modernes and the comprehensiveness of the 
winter number of the American Kenyon Review. The second con- 
trasts sharply with Perspectives, the one American periodical dis- 
tributed by an English publisher. It is unfortunate and significant 
that Perspectives possesses no such centrality under its appearance 


of scope. CHARLES TOMLINSON 


Ladies of Devonshire House 


Dearest Bess. By D. M. Stuart. (Methuen, 21s.) 
Three Howard Sisters. Edited by Maud, Lady Leconfield 
(Murray, 21s.) 

Tue ladies of the Devonshire House set were seldom idle. They 
planned and schemed for the support of Government and for 
the fall of Government, according to its complexion. They 
declared that this or that Whig measure was ‘universally approved, 
and this or that Tory measure was ‘wholly odious.’ They led 
society in London; and in the country they fussed around new 
‘improvements’ by Mr. Adam or Mr. Wyatt or Mr. Wyatville. 
Their fortunes were fabulous; yet some were sadly sunk in fabu- 
lous debt. They patronised the Continent and Men of Letters and 
Royalty. The earlier generation allowed their Rousseavian 
enthusiasm to lead them into infidelities, the later were almost 
excessively devoted to their husbands. They adored their children 
with a fierce maternalism, yet were happily relieved of the more 
irksome aspects of motherhood by a series of ‘good, faithful 
creatures’—nurses, governesses and tutors. Above all they were 
family women, for they knew that ‘family’—Cavendish, Spencer, 
Granville or Leveson-Gower—was all that really counted in 
England, whatever the treacheries of the Regent or the follies of 
the Duke, whatever the alarming rumours of cholera or of rick- 
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JOHN MURRAY 


April 4th 





| SIX AGAINST 
TYRANNY 


Inge Scholl 


A poignant account of the fatal struggle of a group 

of students and a professor of Philosophy at Munich 

against the tyranny of the Hitler régime. 
Illustrated 8s. 6d. net 


SON OF JUSTIN 
Richard Vaughan 


The second part of the Peele story, started in 
Moulded in Earth, tells of the impact of the 
tempestuous Justin’s son on the Peele family. 

10s. 6d. net 


Spring Books Already Published 





GEORGIANA. Extracts from the Corre- 
spondence of Georgiana Duchess of 
Devonshire. Edited by the Earl of 
Bessborough, P.C. Illustrated 25s. net 


2nd printing 


GHOSTS OF THE SPANISH STEPS. 
By Daniele Varé. The author of Laughing Diplomat 
evokes in his inimitable way the many people, past 
and present, with whom he associates the famous 
Roman locality. Illustrated. 18s. net 


THREE HOWARD SISTERS. Edited by 
the late Maud, Lady Leconfield and revised and 
completed by John Gore. Selections from the 
writings of Lady Caroline Lascelles, Lady Dover 
and Countess Gower, 1825-33. 


Illustrated. 2Is. net 


ISLANDS OF CONTRAST. py Bery! 
Miles. After her 8,000-mile trek through the out- 
back of Australia, Beryl Miles went on an exciting 
ourney through the two Islands of New Zealand. 
Illustrated. 16s. ne! 


THE IMAGERY OF _ BRITISH 
CHURCHES. jy M. D. Anderson. A book 


which answers the many questions which arise in 
the mind of the intelligent, but unspecialised, visitor 
to our churches. Illustrated. 25s. net 





















Just ont 


WOMEN OF THE 
STREETS 


A sociological study—the first for many years—of 
the common prostitute in London based on first- 
hand research. Edited by C. H. Rolph. 

March 28th 21s. 



















Forthcoming 


VERDICT OF YOU ALL 
Rupert Croft-Cooke 


The ‘pull no punches’ account of the author’s 
arrest and trial, and of his imprisonment in Worm- 
wood Scrubs. 


April 7th. 15S. 


THE TRIAL OF 
JOMO KENYATTA 


Montagu Slater 


Full account, based on the transcript of the evidence, 
of the trial of the alleged leader of Mau-Mau, set 
against the sombre background of fear-ridden 
East Africa. 

April 28th. 18s 


Pierre Boulle 
The author of The Bridze on the River Kwai, which 
was compared to ‘Colonel Bramble,’ gives us anothe: 


brilliant satire on the British character. 
April 28th. Book Society Recommend 


CHANGE OF CLIMATE 


Stanley Kauffmann 
A new novel by the author of Th 


(seventh impression). 
April 28th. 15S 


PHILIPPINE 
Danielle Hunebelle 
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burnings that suggested a nightmare world outside their own. 
With all these activities, they still found time to write incessantly 
in letters and journals. Most of these outpourings have now been 
given to posterity. It is only sad that they tell us, on the whole, 
so little that we really want to know. 

Lady Elizabeth Foster, afterwards second wife of the fifth 
Duke of Devonshire, the subject of Miss Stuart’s biography, was 
a somewhat resented interloper in this gracious Whig world. It 
was unfortunate for her, perhaps, that the cleverest of all the 
Devonshire ladies, ‘Hary-O’ Lady Granville, should have been 
her stepdaughter and her greatest enemy. Miss Stuart’s aim is 
to rehabilitate the second duchess from her stepdaughter’s sharp 
strictures. It hardly seems worth while. ‘Dearest Bess,’ it is true, 
had a background that would serve as full excuse to a modern 
social worker. Her parents’ marriage was a broken one, her own 
first marriage to Mr. Foster was loveless and ended in separation. 
Her children were taken from her. If she, then, manceuvred her 
way into the Devonshire world, who can blame her? The great 
Georgiana took her up, and Georgiana’s husband made her his 
mistress. It was not a particularly attractive maison a trois, but 
the fact that Lady Elizabeth gained most materially does not 
make her less pitiable. She had to work very hard at indispensa- 
bility and she deserved her triumph when, after Georgiana’s 
death, the Duke made an honest Duchess of her. For all that, 
she was a rather fifth-rate sort of Becky Sharp—pretty, full of 
artful artlessness, tough, insinuating, pretentious and snobbish. 
It is to the credit of her stepson—the bachelor duke and patron 
of Paxton—that he resisted his sister’s attempts to have her 
ostracised, but that is about all one can say. There is a certain 
pathos about the late eighteenth-century Devonshire ladies— 
Elizabeth fighting for sinecures for her illegitimate children, 
Georgiana, loaded with debts, being unfaithful in middle age, 
half blind and swollen in her last years, Lady Bessborough, 
Georgiana's sister, seeing her lover, Lord Granville, marrying her 
niece; but it is a shop-soiled, second-rate pathos. The Devonshire 
Whigs may have been better patriots in the Revolutionary years 
than the Holland House set, but it is to old Lady Melbourne 
or Lady Holland that we must go for the wit and wickedness 
which Thackeray gave to that old survival into a stricter age, 
Lady Kew. 

With the Howard sisters, Georgiana’s grand-daughters, we enter 
a different age. Caroline, the eldest, who married into the Tory 
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Recently re-issued 


HERNAN CORTES 


Conqueror of Mexico 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


**Cortes’s conquests’’, wrote Edward Thompson in The Observer, 
‘will never be better told than in this powerful and balanced book, 
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Frontispiece. 25s. net. 


To be published on April 29th 
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Lascelles family, resided mainly in Yorkshire and was therefore 
the recipient not only of personal news from her rather careerist 
Whig sisters, but also of the ‘right point of view’ about Mr. 
Canning and Mr. Huskisson, the Court and the ‘Bill.’ We are 
here much more in the world of Sybil, of those shrewd-silly, 
rumour-busy ladies who played national politics as their family 
game. The domestic lives of Caroline and her sisters, Lady Dover 
and Lady Sutherland, are no longer raffish like their grand. 
mother’s, evangelicalism already strikes a stern note, hypochondrig 
has ousted robustness, motherhood often imposes visits to 
Eastbourne or Brighton rather than Georgiana’s beloved grandeur 
of the Alps, widowhood has become a lifelong memorial service, 
Nevertheless, there are curious anomalies that still survive. There 
is the strange predilection for French royalty, for example, in such 
good Whigs. It was not only their horror of revolutionary excess 
that separated Georgiana and Bess from the views of their friend 
Mr. Fox. They were personally devoted to that personification of 
reaction, Madame de Polignac. More strange still perhaps is the 
Howard sisters’ interest in the exiled Charles X, though, as Lady 
Sutherland remarked, ‘I felt more afraid and nervous than [ 
ever did with sitting royalties.’ It all marries curiously with their 
passion for the Bill. But such interesting sidelights are unhappily 
rare. There are glimpses in both books that intrigue—of the 
estrangement from the Regent and the wooing of Canning, of 
William IV at Brighton and of Princess Victoria at Claremont— 
but the greater part is indeed gossip, and it must unfortunately 
be said that the editors of both books have chosen to set this 
gossip in a background of aimless historical allusion that is 
itself never more than gossipy. 

ANGUS WILSON 


Archeology for All 


On the Track of Prehistoric Man. By Herbert Kiihn. (Hutchinson, 
21s.) 

Going into the Past. By Gordon Copley. (Phcenix House, 8s. 6d.) 
THE present widespread interest in archeology—particularly 
prehistoric archeology—has caused an unparalleled demand for 
popular introductions to the subject. These can most easily be 
introductions to the historical story which is induced from the 
archeological record, the techniques and methods used by the 
archeologist many of them in themselves so fascinating, or to 
the actual sites which have yielded historical facts by the applica- 
tions of these techniques of excavation and analysis. 

In On the Track of Prehistoric Man Herbert Kihn takes us 
to the most important sites of Franco-Cantabrian Upper Palzo- 
lithic art and a few of the rock-shelter art sites of Levantine or 
East Spanish art. Kiihn is now Professor of Pre- and Proto- 
History at Mainz and has made a life study of early art. Indeed 
this book is less a formal guide to the caves than semi-autobio- 
graphical recollections of visits he made to the caves between his 
first visit to the Dordogne in 1923 and his recent post-war trips 
to Niaux and Bedeilhac with his own students. Much of it is 
couched in imaginary conversations, which I find an unhappy 
and embarrassing way of imparting information about the date 
and purpose of Palzolithic cave art. A formal guide book would 
have been more useful, with information about roads, trains, 
guides and hotels; and there is no obvious reason in the arrange- 
ment of the twelve chapters which move to and fro from France 
to Spain in a manner that must be confusing to the newcomer. 

Kiihn repeats what he has said often before about the evolution 
of art styles in prehistoric Europe: he sees three styles, the 
Impressionism of the Ice Age, the Expressionism of the mesolithic 
Levantine paintings, and, then, ‘the wholly stylised, Cubist forms 
of the Bronze Age and later.’ This is far too simplified a statement 
of prehistoric art, although we must agree with Kiihn’s 
advocacy in the late dating of the Levantine paintings. Some of 
his facts are erroneous. Pefia Tu, described (p. 31) as ‘not far 
from Barcelona’ is near Oviedo, over 350 miles away; and the 
famous stag with head turned from Laugerie Basse is not at 
St. Germain but in the private collection of Miles Burkitt in 
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Parliamentary Papers 
By P. & G. FORD 
What they are Howto find them How to use them 
Just published Crown 8vo_ 7s. 6d. net 


The Eucharistic 
Words of Jesus 


By JOACHIM JEREMIAS 


Professor of New Testament Studies, University of Gottingen 


Translated by A. EHRHARDT 
Ready by Easter Demy 8vo 25s. net 





REPRINTS OF ECONOMIC CLASSICS 
Studies in the Theory of 


Economic Expansion 


By ERIK LUNDBERG 
Demy 8vo 35s. net 


The Theory of Interest 
By IRVING FISHER 
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AVERIL MACKENZIE-GRIEVE 


Clara Novello = 


1818-1908 


Drawing on a rich collection of family 

papers, unpublished letters and diaries, 

Averil Mackenzie-Grieve has not only 

painted the portrait of a famous singer 

and of a courageous and original woman 

who combined her public engagements 

with an intimate family life, but from them has built up a vivid 
picture of nineteenth century Europe, its conservative Royalties, 
its political réformers and of the Italy of the Risorgimento. 

OUT APRIL 25 DEMY 8VO ILLUSTRATED 18s 


SIR HARRY LUKE, K.C.M.G. 


The Old Turkey & the New 


No ‘dry as dust’ document about politicians and treaties, but the 
story of a nation in transition from a medieval to a modern 
world. It brings up to date an indispensable pre-war book. 

OUT APRIL 25 DEMY 8VO ILLUSTRATED 16s 


NATHANIEL MICKLEM 
Ultimate Questions 


This book 1s directed primarily to those who are puzzled and 
dissatisfied with the traditional formulations ot Christianity. 
It successfully presents the faith in terms of the issues which 
seem most real today. 


CROWN 8VvoO 7s 6d 


G. B. HOBBS 
Fisherman’s Country 


New Zealand 1s a fisherman’s paradise and in this book the author 
takes the reader with him into that beautiful mountainous 
country renowned for its trout, salmon and big game fish. 

ouT May 2 DEMY 8VO_ ILLUSTRATED 18s 


SUSAN GILLESPIE 
The Dutch House 


An essentially English story of life today in the East Anglian 
countryside; an ‘Englishness’ emphasised by the problems of 
human relationship presented by an American and a Pole. 

OUT APRIL 4 CROWN 8VO gs 6d 


NOEL BARBER 
Strangers in the Sun 


In his last book ‘Fires of Spring’ Noel 
Barber told of his first exciting thirty 
years in many corners of the earth. 
Now, in ‘Strangers in the Sun’ he 
relates further colourful adventures, 
this time behind his famous weekly 
column ‘People on Parade’ in the 
DAILY MAIL. He writes ‘it is not always the story one finds at 
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Grantchester; plate 11 is the photograph of a cast. The book has 
been well translated by A. H. Brodrick, himself an archzologist, 
who has written much on Palzolithic art. He has been constrained 
to add a few footnotes; I agree with Brodrick that the curious, 
perhaps composite, animal at Lascaux, while it may be a shaman 
or wizard, is not obviously a dancing wizard like the famous 
sorcerer of Trois Fréres. The book is very well illustrated. No 
comparable medium-priced guide to the Palzolithic caves exists. 

Going into the Past is one of a series of Excursions books for 
young people. Mr. Copley has written it to introduce them to 
the pleasure and excitement of being ‘detectives of ancient things.’ 
It is extremely well done; admirably—indeed lavishly— illustrated, 
and is wonderful value for the price. | am always being asked to 
recommend a book to be given as a present to a young school- 
boy or schoolgirl who wants to be an archeologist. Now I know 
what book to recommend; it is Mr. Copley’s Going into the Past. 
Chis book might have saved Howard Jones, and others like him, 
from hitch-hiking to Poitiers. On the other hand, it might confirm 
them that archzology is the life. GLYN DANIEL 


New Novels 


The Singular Hope. By Elizabeth Sewell. (Chatto and Windus, 
12s. 6d.) 
Irial of Strength. By Celia Dale. (Cape, 12s. 6d.) 
Ihe Untidy Pilgrim. By Eugene Walter. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
12s. 6d.) 

NOVELS are as good a way of living vicariously as any. You can 
live backwards in time or even forwards, farther to north or south 
or east or west than you are, higher or lower, simpler or subtler, 
better or worse than you were born. But some worlds, though they 
go through the motions of the worlds we can enter, are always 
closed. These seldom appear in novels, and when they do it takes a 
different effort on the novelist’s part, another kind of imagination 
on the reader's from the usual effort or the everyday imagination. 
When the world is that of physical deformity the effort needed, | 
think, is somehow to short-circuit sympathy, somehow to extend 
the limits of a very specialised and enclosed form of suffering. 

The Singular Hope tries; it understands and faces the difficulties; 
yet, with its many qualities, it leaves us where we were, outside 
Its world is Bylands Cross, a mediocre school for deformed chil- 
dren where Joan, fifteen and a clergyman’s daughter. is sent. She 
is unhappy, lonely, reserved; her mother is dead, her home un- 
sympathetic; a middle-aged cousin visits her, then asks her to his 
house, and, encouraged and drawn on by him, she falls in love. 
Then she tells someone at school what has happened, and the 
situation blows up. 

A subject like this, painful and raw as much of adolescence is, 
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takes delicate handling, and courage to handle in the first pla. 
and Miss Sewell has made of it an informative and often movi, 
book. Her setting is excellent: the desolation of school, the ironic 
loneliness in a perpetual crush, the world where you can Cry or 
read a letter in peace only in the lavatory; the slight physica) 
squalor; the grind of an everlasting and inexorable routine, He 
minor characters are good, too; children, staff visiting parents, th. 
maids, the matron, the cousin's housekeeper, all as solid as ming 
characters need to be, But Joan and her cousin, on whom the book 
centres, Joan’s awakening, her growth in love, her revulsion, ang 
her final moment of glory—these fail. In a book as intelligent g, 
this it is hard to find a specific fault, a single false episode or a pre. 
cise mistake of character or action. The fault, I think, is one of 
emphasis throughout, of saying just too much or just too little, of 
not knowing where to pause, and where to crash boldly on; of 
turning, too, the reserve and the rigidity of adolescence into 
woodenness, of never quite engaging our sympathy for peopl, 
only for a situation. a fact. Miss Sewell is hampered, of course, by 
so much in the subject itself, not least what her readers will face, 
and what refuse. This is a novel that aims high, and if it does not 
entirely come up to its ambitions it remains a sincere and distin. 
guished attempt at an immensely difficult theme. 


Trial of Strength deserves, and thunderingly, that equivocal 
adjective ‘readable.’ Forget quality and intention a moment: itis, 
of this week’s batch, the one you read at a sitting. This is nota 
compliment but a comment. It is short and compact enough to 
swallow at a go; it is smooth (another small, enclosed world), and 
the pace is terrific. ‘He went to the first night of The Cocktail Pany 
but had never read The Waste Land, heard Peter Grimes but never 
The Magic Flute, visited the Leicester Galleries and the special 
exhibitions at the Tate but could not tell a Sutherland from a 
Matthew Smith’: so Bill Bridewell, editor of the Daily Post. His 
little world is Fleet Street, impinging on the larger world of success 
in general, and London wealthy success in particular. How tightly 
and exactly they are pinned down, Bill and his wife Poopsie, that 
ginger kitten on the climb for whom the London world suddenly 
pales beside the prospect of diplomatic circles in Washington as 
someone else’s wife; and Ba, Bill’s daughter, so much more re- 
served than he is, so uneasy in the middle-aged world of ‘darling’ 
to everyone and backslapping; and good, simple-Simon Whitney, 
the American clawed by the red kitten. Very few novels have as 
hero a true contemporary, a child of the time, born of our circum. 
stances, easy only with our present flavour of things, a man whois 
unthinkable as he is at any other time. Bill Bridewell is all that. 
Exact as a fly in amber, he will make valuable social history to any- 
one who cares to look him up in years ahead. Sharp and slick, acid 
but never angry. uncomfortable but salubrious, this novel hits one 
small, contemporary nail so squarely on the head that you are left, 
like Bill betore the shock of his very contemporary troubles, rather 
gasping. A shudderingly efficient feat. 


Mobile, Alabama, is in the deepest, very deepest corner of 
that novelists’ fairyland the Deep South; and my, as they say in 
Mobile at the beginning of every second sentence, isn’t it folksy- 
woven: everyone eating fried chicken, and magnolia growing like 
cowparsley, and things called katydids, as well as bullfrogs, tree- 
frogs, crickets and motor-boats on the Bayou, singing loud in the 
night to the smell of willow oak, and everyone, just everyone, 
called, with tenderness, crazy. They talk and they talk from start 
finish of The Untidy Pilgrim, no one in Mobile having much else 
to do, it appears. They tell long tales, of the sort called ‘zany, 
about their great-uncles and their second cousins and theif 
coloured cooks: or they simply talk (‘You should see yourself 
sleeping. You look like somebody else.” ‘I always sleep incognito’: 
that sort of thing). Your stomach may turn at a sentence like: 
‘When I woke, my teeth were all wearing little cashmere sweaters, 
but the lusciousness, the high spirits, the inexhaustible verve and 
just his plain gift of the gab make Mr. Walter (whose first novel 
this surprisingly is) rather sinisterly good company, like some en- 
ticing Southern drink you know very well will give you litle 
cashmere sweaters next morning, but that you go on drinking, Just 
the same, 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
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COUNTRY HOUSES 
EARLY GEORGIAN, 1715-1760 


By Christopher Hussey, 
M.A., F.S.A., Hon. A.R.I.B.A., Hon, FI.L.A. 
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GERTRUDE LAWRENCE AS ‘Mrs. A’ 
By her husband RICHARD STODDARD ALDRICH 


Foreword by DAPHNE DU MAURIER. Fabulous, lovable Gertrude 
Lawrence, dazzling star of two continents, played the greatest role of 
her career, not on the stage, but as ‘Mrs. A’, wife of American play 
producer Richard Stoddard Aldrich. With tenderness and humour, he 
tells the story of their life together; of two people, poles apart in 
upbringing and temperament, who made a marriage the story of which 
reads like a novel in real life. Nearly 30 half-tone illustrations. (Ready 
April 4.) 18s. net 


. a deeply moving book . . ..—Don Iddon, DAILY MAIL. 
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FIRST INTERVAL 
The Autobiography of DONALD WOLFIT 


One of that now rare breed, the Actor-Manager, and one of the leading 
figures of the contemporary British Stage, Donald Wolfit here relates 
the story of ‘act one’ in his crowded career—the early struggles on tour 
and in ‘rep’—the triumphs and ‘flops’—the hazards of actor-manager- 
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. contains much shrewd comment... 
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A HORSEMAN THROUGH SIX REIGNS 


By HORACE SMITH 





[A Difficult Young Man 


By MARTIN BOYD 


Winner of countless prizes at major horse shows all over Britain, 





Supplement. 


Author of LUCINDA BRAYFORD 
Mr. Boyd’s new novel continues the chronicle of Anglo- 
Australian life begun in The Cardboard Crown. 
To be published on April 4. 
BOOK SOCIETY FICTION CHOICE 


12s. 6d. net 


Mediterraneo 


By CHAPMAN MORTIMER 
‘Announces in a major key the arrival of a writer whose 
talent is immense.’—Time and Tide. ‘Shines like a rare bright 
star through the thousand-and-one-nights called Current 
Fiction.’—Listener. 12s. 6d. net 


Hero's Walk 


By ROBERT CRANE 
‘A tense intelligent adventure story 
credible.’—Observer. 


Americans and Chinese 


By FRANCIS L. K. HSU 
With great shrewdness, he analyses the differences, in art, 
religion, life. —B.B.C. ‘A long, wise and witty book.’ 


Tribune. 30s. net 
The Old Cause 


Three Biographical Studies in Whiggism 
By JOHN CARSWELL 
‘An engaging, gay and careful study..—TJimes Literary 
Illustrated. 30s. net 


THE CRESSET PRESS 


. frighteningly 
10s. 6d. net 


Horace (‘Cadogan’) Smith—the man who taught the Queen to ride— 
is known throughout the world of horsemanship. This story of his 
crowded seventy years’ career is a fascinating picture of riding and riders 




















from the last decade of Victoria’s reign to the presen! day—the grea 
events and personalities, the changing styles and tashions—the passing 
of a gracious era that can never return. 242 pages, 17 pages of illustra- 
tions. (Ready April 25.) 15s. net 


PRESSURE COOKERY 
By HELEN COX 


4 complete and practical guide to pressure-cookery success. Includes 
hundreds of attractive, appetizing, tested recipes, [or which the pressure 
cooker is especially suited, and varied menus for all occasions showing 
whole meals, planned for both single persons and families. Special 
sections explain the basic principles, the advantages and limitations o 
pressure cookery. 176 pages, 16 pages of photographs. 12 decorative 
drawings. Ss. 6d. net 


HOW TO MAKE AND BREAK HABITS 


By Dr. JAMES L. MURSELL 


Our faults are ‘bad habits’—our assets are “good habits’—they can be 
made and broken at will. once we understand them, claims the author 
a well-known psychologist, in this unique, practical guide to better living 
Among the habits specifically dealt with are friendship, worry, anger, 
fear, resentment, jealousy, irritability, over-eating, smoking and drink- 
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Other Recent Books 


Byzantine Studies and other Essays. By 
Norman H, Baynes. (University of London, 
[he Athlone Press, 35s.) 


Tuts volume contains lectures, articles and 
reviews by Professor Norman Baynes, for the 
most part published between the years 1912 
and 1951, This collection of a number of 
important publications, mainly connected with 
Byzantine history, by the leading living British 
scholar «in that field, is the more welcome in 
that some of them were not easily accessible 
before. Moreover, two unpublished lectures on 
‘The Byzantine State’ and ‘Idolatry and the 
Early Church’ are included, as well as an un- 
published article on Isocrates, all of which 
display the author's erudition and strict scien- 
tific method. Most of the contents of this book 
refer to problems of the period of transition 
trom the ancient world to medieval Byzantine 
history, subjects which demand a full know- 
ledge of the Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine 
worlds. It is particularly interesting to see how 
the author traces the survival of a great num- 
ber of Hellenistic elements in Byzantine cul- 
ture and thought, as well as the pre-Christian 
origin of certain Byzantine phenomena. Even 
more impressive perhaps is his many-sided 
approach to the various problems, in which he 
condemns the narrow, misleading compart- 
mental examination of contemporary speciali- 
sation, Moreover, interesting suggestions for 
the further study of certain problems, as well as 
a select up-to-date bibliography contained in 
footnotes or at the end of articles, enhance the 
value of this book. 

Cc. A. TRYPANIS 


The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker. 
Edited by Fredson Bowers. Vol. 2. (C.U.P., 
40s.) 

THe second volume of Professor Fredson 

Bowers’s new edition of Dekker’s plays con- 

tains The Honest Whore as well as Westward 

Ho, Northward Ho and various sundries. This 

is the Dekker that nobody reads—let alone acts 
but its appearance in this handsome edition 

is none the less to be welcomed. The sooner we 
get a corpus of the Elizabethan theatre in 
accessible and trustworthy versions the better. 

Professor Fredson Bowers is doing scholar- 

ship and the theatre a notable service. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, Translated by Dudley 

Fitts. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 

[He golden age of the Western sex-joke is over, 
Caliban has cast out Ariel; but in Aristophanes, 
supremely, the balance is held, and his 
Lysistrata has beneath its bawdry a plain 
critical seriousness hardly discernible in the old 
version of Benjamin Bickley Rogers, which we 
used to think so gay and dashing. Mr. Fitts’s 
new translation, in the purest contemporary 
American, preserves most of the letter and all 
of the spirit of one of the few undatable comic 
masterpieces of our heritage. For economy and 
deftness, compare Rogers's: 

Now to tell a little story 

Fain, fain | grow 

One I heard when quite an urchin 

Long, long ago. 
with Mr. Fitts’s 

I know a little story that I learnt way back 

in school 

Goes like this. 

As for accuracy, Rogers usually reserved this 
for his footnotes, preferring in his translation 
1 quite brazen vagueness. Line 982, for ex- 
imple, he renders with Bohn-like fidelity at the 
foot of the page, but in his text he gives, ‘And 
what in the world are you?’ Mr. Fitts’s ‘Are 
you a man or a fertility symbol?’ keeps the 
joke as well as the sense. Altogether, Lysistrata 
Jones is both scholarly and attractive. 
GRANSDEN 


K. W. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


Record Results 


Tue fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Associated Electrical Industries, Ltd., was held 
on March 30 in London. 

The Rt. Hon. The Viscount Chandos, 
D.S.O., M.C., the chairman, referring to the 
statement issued in December concerning the 
payment of quarterly dividends, said: It is 
hoped that a regular quarterly dividend will 
help the small investor and it should help stock- 
holders to follow the course of the busirfess. 
We intend to publish a progress report cover- 
ing 6 months and may add smaller progress 
reports quarterly, We hope that this policy will 
also lead to an increase in the number of stock- 
holders. The company is an undertaking of 
national importance and scope and we desire to 
see its stockholding as broadly based as 
possible. 

Continuing he said: The year 1954 surpassed 
the previous record, reached in 1953, of pro- 
duction of electrical apparatus of all kinds 
whether judged by volume or value. The total 
output exceeded in value £96 million compared 
with £86 million for 1953. The total orders 
taken show a striking increase. In shipping 
overseas rather more than £28 million worth of 
equipment, we have once again exceeded the 
previous year’s record figure by some 8%. 

Metropolitan Vickers continued their suc- 
cesses of 1953 in the Canadian market by 
securing two further major contracts, the first 
worth $2} million for 4-158 MW water turbine 
water driven alternators for the Bersimis-Lac 
Casse project of the Quebec Hydro Electric 
Commission. 


EXPANSION PROGRAMME 

In addition to new plants, your company 
has an ambitious programme of expansion. 
British Thomson Houston have found it neces- 
sary to double at the first stage and possibly 
quadruple at a later stage manufacture of 
fractional horse power motors at Newcastle- 
under-Lyme owing to the leading position 
which we occupy in this field of manufacture 
and the very large order book which we have 
to fulfil, Our Traction departments are very 
fully employed and we have large orders on 
the books for export. 

During 1954 we joined forces with John 
Thompsons Ltd., the well-known boiler manu- 
facturers, and with them we have formed a 
strong team of scientists and engineers work- 
ing in collaboration with the Atomic Energy 
Authority and the B.E.A. in the development 
of plant and techniques for the building and 
operation of power stations of the new era. 
Although A.E.1., Ltd., has more than 12 mil- 
lion sq. feet of manufacturing space, this is 
inadequate to deal with the volume of business 
which we may expect in the next few years. 

Electric power is now one of the essentials 
of any developing community and the standard 
of living, particularly in this country, depends 
upon our ensuring that we keep abreast of the 
demand, be it for industry, for railway traction 
or for domestic appliances. In all but five of the 
years 1923-1955 power stations with the highest 
thermal efficiencies were equipped wholly or 
in the main with generating plant manufac- 
tured by the A.E.I. Companies. 

The total sum spent in 1954 on research and 
development has exceeded £44 million, We in- 
tend to maintain the leading position which we 
occupy in research and development. 

We have confidence in the future of the 
electrical industry. It is difficult to see how it 
can do other than continue to expand. We also 
have confidence that in this expansion your 
company will take a leading role, as it has 
done for so long in the past. 

The report was adopted, 
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THE HALIFAX BUILDING SOCiETy 


One Hundred and Second Annual Meeting 
28th March, 1955 


Speech of Algernon Denham, J.P, 


(Abridged) 


Tue 102nd annual meeting of members of The 
Halifax Building Society was held in Halifay 
on March 28th, 1955, the President, Mr. Alger. 
non Denham, J.P., presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the accounts the 
President said: 

The Balance Sheet before you discloses great 
strength with the distribution of assets totalling 
£237,786,239 following the pattern of recent 
years; 84.74°, consists of mortgage balances 
and 15° of liquid funds invested in corpor- 
tion loans, and in Government securities, 

Our liabilities to investors and depositors 
amount to some £225 million, whilst accumy- 
lated reserves total approximately £12 million, 
or 5.03°, of the total assets. 

The surplus for the year amounts to the 
record figure of £932,632 after we have written 
down the book value of our office properties 
by £50,000 and made a_ contribution of a 
similar amount to the Staff Pension Fund. To 
this we add a profit of £481,223 on realisation 
of investments and out of the sum so available, 
£218,723 has been written off the book value 
of our Government securities. 

The sum of £500,000 has been transferred 
to General Reserve and £262,500 to Invest 
ments Reserve and we recommend for your 
confirmation the payment of a bonus of $4 
to our Subscription Share and Class 1 Share 
holders. 

We look upon our growth in assets of 
£23,470,000 as adequate whilst our advances 
on mortgage at £50,900,000 have been some- 
what higher than we would have wished due in 
no small measure to the attraction of the 4% 
interest rate which operated from October. 

In May last the Government announced 
through the Minister of Housing their propo- 
sals for the encouragement of home-ownership 
Your’ Society has welcomed the coming into 
operation of the scheme and given full support 
within its available resources. At 31st January 
last we were operating in collaboration with 
345 local authorities and had made advances 
of approximately £1} million. Our total ad- 
vances have since increased to £24 million and 
the upward trend continues. ae 

In post-war years building societies have 
been operating under what might be termed 
fair weather conditions and the accretion of 
assets has been phenomenal by comparison 
with any other period of our history. 

A slower rate of growth by the movement 
generally, however, would not be disadvan 
tageous particularly as the profit potential of 
mutual institutions such as ours is inadequate 
to permit reserve ratios keeping pace with 
rapid growth. ; 

On the 2nd March, 1955, we announced it- 
creases in interest rates allowed to our invest 
ing members and charged to our borrowers. 

There are two opposing trends of thought 
about the interest terms which building 
societies should offer. A large section of the 
movement believes it has a duty to pay a 
investment rate which will attract all the funds 
necessary to finance a// the mortgage business 
available. Others including ourselves hold the 
opinion that the interest offered should be 4 
fair return for the investor and that mortgage 
facilities should be granted according to the 
income thus derived. - 

Whatever the merits or de-merits of varying 
interest rates may be, they pale into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the urgency and 
importance of maintaining and improving the 
value of the £1 sterling. 








—) — 
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My Fist 76 Years 


HJALMAR SCHACHT 
One of the most important autobiographies of the post-war 
period, by the greatest financial wizard of his day. il. 25s. 


Catled 


The personal experiences of 16 
National Servicemen told by Themselves 


‘An honest portrait of a generation and a fascinating book.’— 


Observer. 
‘A far more important book than The Min:.’—Truth. 10s. 6d. 


Crime Witheut 
ANTHONY HECKSTALL-SMITH 
The author of Eighteen Montbs tells why he went to prison 


and paints astringent portraits, under their real names, of the 
rogues who sent him there. 12s. 6a. 


Little C 
GEORGE MIKES 
The inimitable author of How To Be An Alien crosses the 


Channel once again to investigate the manners and morals of 
he French. Drawings >v DAVID LANGDON. 8s. 6d 


Arum Me Audacity 


RICHARD PAPE 
A new book by the author ot Boldness Be My Friend, 10 which 
both tact and fiction lend tue! 1 a blaze or thrills, 12s. 6d 
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the most important books of today 


Out of yesterday’s headlines comes one of 





THINKING 
SOLDIERS 


By men who fought in Korea 











‘Of course, soldiers have always thought. 


survive they have had to. But their thoughts are 
not often found in books about war, which are 
by generals, war 


much more frequently written 
correspondents and soon... 
250 Pages, ncluding 20 pages o photographs 


PRICE 5S/- FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 
5/6d. by post Send in this coupon 





To COLLET’S BOOKSHOPS 
44 & 45 Museum St., London, W.C.! 





CNN cstsiciteataitici hiainenncianiinnie copies of THINKING SOLDIERS 








A CAMBRIDGE BOOKSHOP 
THAT IS KNOWN IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD 


W.HEFFER & SONS LTD.,PETTY CURY, CAMBRIDGE 


























PHILOSOPHY 
THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 


Edited by Sidney &. Hooper 


vOv. XXX No. 113 CONTENTS APRIL 1955 
ive Need or a Social Philosophy Protessor A. Macbeatt 
The Mean:ny o! Beauty A. H. B. Aller 


Protessor Austin Duncan-Jone 
Nicholas Haines, B.A 
W. May: 


The Notion o' Conscience 
Vv Responsibility and Accountability 
¥ Discussion: A Phil-sopher and Intelligence Test: 
Vi Philosophical Survey: Philosophy in France 
vi New Boks 


vil in titute Note 





Annual Subscription 21s 


LONDON, W.C.2 


Price Ss 


LTD, 


VYuurter'y 


MACMILLAN & CO. 



































| Whichever Way You Look 


| invest with safety and earn 


| 
3 39, FREE OF TAX tT 
4 yxwi 40 aus %E 


Write now for your copy 
of the free 


“GUIDE FOR INVESTORS” 


ERIC BALES, C.C., Managing Di-ector 


St. Pancras Building Society 
20 BRIDE LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue Stock Exchange has been one of the 
worst sufferers from the temporary disap- 
pearance of the national newspapers. It 
provides a market in some £35,000 millions’ 
worth of securities (taking market values at 
the end of last year) and its daily turnover 
of business must have dropped to about a 
third of its recent peak. If it may be said to 
feed off rumours, it is off rumours circu- 
lated by the printed word, not by word of 
mouth. A rumour, for example, spread like 
wildfire on Tuesday that the date for the 
General Election had been fixed for May 
26, but because it was not printed in the 
favoured gossip column it cast not the faint- 
est ripple round the markets. The ticker 
tape and teleprinters have, of course, been 
tapping out their business news as usual, 
but it is that quiet digestion—during the 
daily ride to work—of the beloved morning 
paper's tendentious presentation of events 
that gives professional investors their avid 
uppetite for business. How very diferent it 
wus when the Stock Exchange started as a 
private business club to deal in the Govern- 
ment loans raised by William III in the last 
years of the seventeenth century! The first 
jobbers of that time did not hesitate to 
spread adverse rumours by word of mouth 
if they wanted to buy or invent favourable 
news if they wanted to sell what they called 
the ‘Funds.’ They talked the Government 
down so thoroughly in 1716 that when the 
lreasury issued a loan of £600,000 at.4 per 
cent. only £45,000 was subscribed. This was 
the occasion which prompted Sir Robert 
Walpole to declare in the House of Com- 
mons: ‘I know that members of the Stock 
Exchange have combined not to advance 
money on this loan. Everyone is aware how 
the administration of this country has been 
distressed by stockjobbers.” 


* * . 


I was reminded of this early history when 
reading—as a substitute for the missing 
Financial Times—a new publication of the 
Stock Exchange called ‘Interest and divi- 
dends upon securities quoted during the 
years 1950 to 1954.’ Although the Stock 
Exchange still remains legally a private club 

not being even a company registered 
under the Companies Acts —it now recog- 
nises itself as a public institution, as an 
indispensable part of the financial machine 
which makes capitalism work. The opening 
of the public gallery was proof of the Coun- 
cil’s new awareness of its public responsi- 
bilities. This was done on the initiative of 
the present chairman, Sir John Braithwaite, 
who has been indefatigable in trying to get 
the public better informed of the work ‘of 
the Stock Exchange as a capital market. 
One of his handicaps has been the lack of 
adequate statistics about the securities 
quoted in the daily official list and monthly 
supplement. All we have had up to date is 
the yearly valuation of all securities quoted 
as at the end of March and the total 
amount of new capital issues and introduc- 
tions each year for which a Stock Exchange 
quotation was secured. The new publication 
is intended to fill an obvious gap. It gives 
over five years the interest and dividends 
paid before deduction of tax (tax-free in- 
terest and dividends are grossed up) on all 


British and foreign loan capital and on 
share capital of all public companies regis- 
tered and managed in the UK with the 
exception of trust companies. The total in- 
come last year was £1,122 million, of which 
£443 million represented equity dividends 
—a rise of 20 per cent. on 1953. Over the 
five years the increase in equity dividends 
was £142 million or 47 per ceat. If any 
Labour politician makes use of these figures 
in the election campaign he should add that 
the rise in wages and salaries over the same 
period was around £2,300 million or 150 


per cent, 
. * * 


These statistics are by no means perfect, 
as Sir John Braithwaite points out in his 
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foreword. The total income contains ap 
element of duplication. That is why invest. 
ment trusts are excluded, but insurance 
companies are included although their diyi. 
dends are also paid mainly out of their 
interest income (I suggest that the insurance 
companies should give the Stock Exc’ 

the amount of their interest income each 
year, so that this deduction can be made 
from future publications). The student of 
the national income statistic should also 
remember that a large amount of the total 
interest and dividends shown goes to Gov. 
ernment Departments, public authorities, 
boards and pension funds and residents 
overseas. But the Council is to be congratu. 
lated on having made a start in providing 
figures which give us a much better know. 
ledge of our capital market. I would only 
omit the percentage returns on the nominal 
capital which is really useless except to the 
malicious critic. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Ir has been an extraordinarily dull week on 
the Stock Exchange without newspaper 
comment on the business world, Dealings 
fell to the level of a dull day in the mid- 
summer holidays. But no selling movement 
developed and prices moved up in both the 
gilt-edged and equity share markets. War 
Loan even touched 854 bid. There was a 
sharp recovery in the leading oil shares 
which, as I remarked last week, were look- 
ing comparatively cheap. BRITISH PETRO- 
LEUM rose from over 70s. to 74s. 6d. and 
BURMAH OIL from 105s. to 109s. 6d. SHELL 
moved up 2s. to 128s. Among industrial 
shares there was one notable exception to 
the rising trend. BRITISH OXYGEN dis- 
appointed the market by keeping its divi- 
dend at 15 per cent., although its net profits 
increased from £1.5 million to £1.9 million. 
The shares fell from 63s. 6d, to 61s. 3d. A 
few weeks ago I suggested exchanging from 
British Oxygen into BUTTERLEY, which I 
hope some readers followed. BRITISH ALU- 
MINIUM, on the other hand, rose sharply 
from 38s. to 42s. 6d. on the unexpected 
increase in dividend from 10 per cent. to 
12 per cent. Its net profits rose from 
£440,000 to £720,000. 


* a * 


Some of my readers went into Canadian 
bank shares over a year ago, not for the 
dividend yield, which was comparatively 
low, but for the capital appreciation which 
was to be expected from the rapid develop- 
ment of Canadian natural gas oil and other 
industries. They were not disappointed. 
Over the past fourteen months they have 
seen their shares rise nearly 40 per cent. on 
the average. And thanks to ‘rights’ issues 
and Dominion income-tax relief the yield 
on the average has been well over 4} per 
cent. to a resident in this country. For 
various technical reasons all the leading 
banks last year transferred funds from 
inner reserves to open reserves and brought 
their issued capital more into line with their 
assets. The ROYAL BANK issued one share for 
five, the BANK OF MONTREAL one for four, 
the CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE one for 
four, and the IMPFRIAL BANK three for seven. 
The combined net profits of the chartered 
banks over the past ten years have trebled. 


Last year they rose only 8.3 per cent., the 
rise being held down by the heavy tax pay- 
ments incurred on the transfer of funds 
fron®inner to open reserves. What is the 
prospect for the current year? Generally 
speaking, the Canadian banking outlook 
is not unfavourable, but shareholders can- 
not expect to see a repetition of the 1954 
capital appreciation. I would advise taking 
some profits and perhaps switching from 
Bank of Montreal to Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. The latter maintained its divi- 
dends last year at $1.20 against earnings of 
$2.13. There is scope for a dividend in- 
crease this year, At 15{ the shares yield 
only 2.75 per cent. flat, but 5.55 per cent. 
after Dominion income-tax relief at 11s. 3d. 


When I recommended JAMES PASCALL Is. 
shares in January last year at 6s. 44d. ex 
the capital bonus of 25 per cent. 1 thought 
there might be still another slice of the 
melon to carve up. Sure enough another 
25 per cent. bonus was declared in Janv- 
ary, 1955, and the shares are now quoted 
at 8s. 9d. ex bonus to yield 5} per cent. 
The bonus record of this highly efficient 
firm of sweet manufacturers is astonish- 
ingly good—100 per cent. in March, 1950, 
100 per cent. in March, 1951, 50 per cent. 
in March, 1952, 334 per cent. in March, 
1953, 25 per cent. in March, 1954, and again 
25 per cent. this year. Trading profits for 
the year ended December were 38 per cent. 
up. Earnings amounted to 212 per cent. and 
the dividend was raised from 40 per cent. to 
50 per cent. These excellent results were 
achieved in the face of growing competition 
and in a completely free market: they 
testify to the high efficiency of the manage- 
ment and the strong good-will position 
which has been built up since the war. 
Even in the United States the company goes 
on increasing its sales. Can its success be 
repeated this year? The company has now 
to incur heavy advertising expenditure 
which had been deferred last year, but sales 
should benefit from it even if profit margins 
will be lower. On the whole, [ would take 
at least half my profits if I were a holder. 
The yield is good enough to keep some as 
a ‘sweetener’ in more senses than one. 
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Victorian Pub 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 265 
Report by Allan O. Waith 


A London brewery is re-equipping one of its pubs as a Victorian gin-palace, complete 

with original etched mirrors, porcelain-handled beer-pulls, mahogany panelling and 

studded leather. A prize of £5 was offered for an ode of delight or derision, in not more 

than twenty lines, from one of the following: Swinburne, Lawrence, Chesterton, 
T. S. Eliot, Edith Sitwell, John Betjeman. 


CoMPETITORS seemed very unsure of what 
a Victorian pub must have been like, and 
rarely trusted their imagination to provide 
more items of furniture than were men- 
tioned in the competition—though one 
extremist did suggest a ‘crystal cuspidor. 
This perhaps explains the dearth of 
Betiemans, Of which Sheila Knowles’s 
would have taken a prize if she had been 
able to maintain the standard of her open- 
ing lines: 

‘From the air-conditioned lounge bars 

Of a hundred Dog and Guns, 

Where a thousand gin and tonics 

Anda thousand Worthingtons .. . 


4s a result there was a certain sameness of 
approach, emphasised by the overwhelming 
popularity of Swinburne and Chesterton. 
Poor Swinburne in particular took a fearful 
battering and most of the ‘apologies to 
4.C.S.’ were well-merited. 

Apart from the general regret at the pass- 
ing of the buxom barmaid, there was a 
widespread feeling that the strength of the 
beer should also reflect Victorian taste 
(though no one even. darea to hint that 
Victorian prices ought to prevail). The 
Chestertonians naturally stressed this: 

‘| don’t care where the Bad Taste goes if it 
doesn’t get into the beer.” 
(MAURICE B. RECKITT.) 
‘But Huggins is a publican 
And apes the bygone ways— 
God send his ale be half as good 
As in those ancient days.’ 


(E. W. FORDHAM.) 


First prize of £3 to R. Kennard Davis for 
a near-perfect Swinburne and £1 each to 
Allan M. Laing and J. W. McFeeters. 
Christine Greenfield’s Eliot is commended. 


PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 


On a corner site, where the stop-signs stutter 
And myriad motors hoot and meet, 
Where the ghosts of journals litter the gutter 
The corpse of a Public fronts the street. 
The long glass echoes a thousand candles, 
The rich mahogany gieams afar, 
And the beer, deep-drawn from the porcelain 
handles, 
Froths and foams at the marbled bar. 
But sadness sits on the studded leather, 
And bitter, bitter the beer we quaff, 
And we sigh as we drink and dream together 
Of the chaffing lips that have gone like chaff. 
For fled is the form of the bright bar-maiden, 
Gone with the gleam of her golden hair, 
The buxom bosom with brooches laden 
And the bovine beaming, gone, ah where? 
Swallow, my brother. O brother swallow 
The last flat drop whence the foam hath fled, 
And paying my score for me, sadly follow 
Forth from the pub where the past lies dead! 


(ALLAN M. LAING) 
Ghastly Glories 
(Fragment of a Swinburnian Ode) 
Planned palace, Victorian and vicious, 
Designed for display and delight, 
What barbarous brewer, ambitious, 
Has sanctioned thy sobering sight? 
Shall beer-pulls. when porcelain-handled, 
Slake sweeter the throat-swelling thirst? 
Thy counters when ghastly gas-candled, 
By cads not be cursed? 
Shall man find mahogany magic 
To jolly his jorums of gin? 
Are crudely etched mirrors not tragic, 
Suggesting old sorrow and sin? 
Thy benches of buttoned brown leather, 
Smooth-seated but empty of art, 
Are trials too much altogether : 
They harden the heart. 





(J. W. MCFEETERS) 


The Porpoise at Peckham 
(With apologies to G. K. Chesterton) 
The Porpoise Inn at Peckham is as sleek and 
bright as sin; 
And Teddy boys creep out of it, and Teddy 
boys creep in. 
Blue hands trembling from the night blasts 
cold, 
Raised to hail the barmaid with her hair pale 
gold; 
Beer-pulls handled by the barmaid-queen, 
With their white glint of porcelain and their 
silvery sheen. 
Brown frothy beer, hurrah! 
‘ Domino gloria. 
The Porpoise at Peckham is worthy to be seen. 


Brown beer flowing as the lights gleam far 

(The landlord of the Porpoise stands smiling in 
the bar). 

The walls are hung with mirrors of shim- 
mering, shiny glass; 

They reflect the leather seating, they reflect 
the nails of brass. 

The room is thronged with people who have 
come from far 

(The landlord of the Porpoise stands smiling 
in the bar) 

The Teddy boys 
lights there, 

They are ogling the barmaid with her pale 
gold hat ‘ 

Queen of barmaids with her swinging hips 

(The landlord of the Porpoise wipes the froth 
trom off his lips.) 


are lounging in the bright 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 268 
Set by Guy Kendall 


Many of us will soon be cut off from the 
outer world by a dense curtain of mono- 
tonous green, and we shall not see for six 
months the delicate tracery of the bare 
boughs. All will be lush with sporadic 
growth and a riot of weeds. A prize of £5 
is offered for a Lament for the Departure 
of Winter in not more than sixteen lines of 
verse. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 268,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received by April 12. Results in the 
Spectator of April 22. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 828 


ACROSS 


1 Stone vase trom sinister country (8). 
§ The general seems unlikely to get a 


2 ‘To 
(Newbolt) (6). 
Boil ale (anag.) (7). 





set the cause above 





ese saad 


rapid decision (6). 

9 Sobering-up accommodation for the 
intoxicated tar (8). 

10 Camels who have grown feathers (6). 

12 Slower in gadgets urging speed! (6). 

13 Ain’t puss strong? (8). 

I§ The cruising taxi that often comes 
home (4, 8). 

18 “Tis all a —— of nights and days’ 
(Omar Khayyam) (7,5). 

23 Quip | relinquish (8). 

4 So talkative—Oh, well! (6). 

26 Can you name him back? No. (3, 3). 

27 Craft of Gilbertians (8). 

28 Shared by a genileman and Mrs. 
Mopp (6). 

29 A quiet time among the spirits (8). 


DOWN 


1 Three points to an ally not worth 
consideration (6). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers'’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
tad a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


Captain of an early stock-boat (4). 

Devastating, though they might just 

amount to a row of beans (7). 

Bid nothing for special service? (8). 

‘He will maintain his argument as 

well as any —— man in the world’ 

(Shakespeare) (8). 

11 Put both ways on the finish (3, 4). 

14 The jump-dodger (7). 

16 Chaps | do describe 4’s handiwork 
(8). 

17 Whose wanderings? 
girl’s (8). 

19 Haughty on the boards (7). 

20 ‘Wrought,’ said Swinburne, ‘as a 
ring or a starbright sphere’ (7). 

21 Jargon in the dug-out? (6). 

22 This place uses more flowers than it 

sounds (6). 


24 Ahw 


Me and my 














25 Quadruped with an undefined target 
(4). 





Solution on April 15 


Winners of Crossword No. 826: Mr 


Solution io No. 826 on page 420 


D. Frrzsimons, 2 Turloch Gardens, 


pened alter noon on April 12 and addressed: Crossword No. 828, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. Dublin; Mr. J. A. Lake, 80 Knowehead Crescent, Kirriemuir, Angus, 


NOTE: Entries for Crossword No. 827 will be accepted without a solution 
to 28 down (clue omitted). 
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“«...Itisin 


AVINGS 
ERVICE and 
TABILITY 


the regular 
collection of 
small savings and 
their investment in productive enterprises 

that life assurance, particularly ‘home service’ 
life assurance such as we supply, is so prominent 


and of such value to the economic stability of the country...” 


From the Chairman's Statement at the Annual General Meeting, March, 1955. 





ASSURANCE 


COMPANY ‘LimiTtseo 


Chief Office 
OXFORD STREET 
MANCHESTER I 


(ARETE EE ETA MTEETT ETAT asesssass 





An English Coxswain 


HEADS ABOVE WATER 


The Lifeboat Service receives 
no State assistance in keeping 
its head above water. Your 
contribution may be only a 
drop in the ocean—but it will 
help to keep the lifeboats float- 






OZ ‘ . - ‘ . 
YZ WN bi ing. Send it, however small, to 


A\W 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUT.ON 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.0., M.A. 




















The Springtime of Lile 


Help us to disperse the cloud: 
in children’s lives, and ulti 
for them the premise of Sprin; 
This Votuntary Society has neari, 


§ 000 children now in its care de 
pendin, on YOUR HELv 


DONATIONS LEGACIES gratefully 
rece'ved by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 


Olid Town Hall Kenningto 
London, $F I 
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| 

Classified advertisements must be CONCERTS 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages DENISE LASSIMONNE 
32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box mn presents 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified SU pry ty 1955 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator, cunteuat Gates ten 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. pe 


Teaching and Study of 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines).| TOBIAS MATTHAY’S PRINCIPLES 


OF PIANO PLAYING, 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


JULY 16th to AUGUST 26th 
Those giving Lectures and Recitals include: 
The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 


Etienne Amyot, Elizabeth Boenders, Harold 
Craxton, Nina Milkina, Irene Scharrer, Erng 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a|2%4 Lory Wallfisch, Sir Steuart Wilsog, 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli-| _ For further particulars apply : “Byways,” 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a\ Steep, Petersfield, Hants. 
woman aged 18-S9 inclusive unless he or} . 
she, or the employment, is excepted from MARGERIE FEW 
| the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- PIANOFORTE RECITAL 
| cles Order, 1952 Tuesday, April 5, at 7.30 p.m. 
A GENERAL MANAGER is required for} Tickets 4s. from Gallery in advance or 
well-established subsidiary of a group of doors 
companies engaged in the manufacture of| Programme includes Music by Scarlatti, 
chocolate and confectionery. The duties will|Grazioli, Paradisi, Schumann, Beethoves 
include responsibility for the commercial and Ravel. 
managememt of the company and supervi- WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY 
sion of purchasing, manufacturing, mar- (Bearsted Collection) 
keting and selling. Experience of produc- - 
} tion control and sales development is 
necessary. Preference will be given to can-| 
didates with qa University degree Good! PERSONAL 
salary and excellent prospects Applica-| A CHURCH for individual belief and 
tions. which will be treated m confidence, | rational doctrine. Information about Unitari. 
to Box 442. janism. Please send stamp, S. Sec., Postal 
ANIMAL PROTECTION SOCIETY re-| Mésion. 14 Gordon Sq. W.C.1 
quires educated, intelligent young man or} CANCER PATIENT. (55294). Single 
woman able to write and lecture. Preference | woman (29), poor chance of recovery, 
for university graduate and ability to drive | nursed by mother who lost five of family 
car. Starting salary £500 p.a. Address Box |(including husband) during blitz. Nourish 
509 | ing foods needed. Please Lelp us to care for 
COPYWRITER. Applications are invited for| het (also thousands of other sad cases). 
| the position of copywriter in the advertising | Jewellery welcomed. National Society for 
department of leading photographic firm near | Cancer Relief, Dept. G7, 47 Victoria Street, 























| London, Experience is not essential, but | S.W.1. 


evidence of writing ability must be sent with) CAREERS as Hote! Book-keeper/Recep- 
: Management Dietitian-Caterers, 
contributory pension scheme. Apply Box) Medical Secretaries. Successful postal 
No. 513 courses, Brochures 3d. Secretary, Southern 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING OFFICER | Training College, Brighton 6. 
(Woman) required by the National Associa- FREE MEALS from monoton ; 

- I y by serving 
tion of Mixed Clubs and Girls’ Clubs.|/them up with some of that tasty Rayner's 
Experience of Youth Work essential. Grad-! jngian Mango Chutney. 


uate in Social Science or Arts desirable. . sits = 7 

London Headquarters but considerable|#F YOU ENJOY the cuisine provencal 
travelling involved. Family allowance and|>efore or after the theatre—why not call at 
superannuation scheme. Application forms|LABELLE MEUNIERE RESTAURANT, 
and further particulars from: Employment | 'onomme, 5 Charlotte Street, W.1. MUS 
Officer, N.A.M.C. & G.C., 30/32 Devon-| !134. 

shire Street, W.1. LEARN TO WEAVE. Tuition. Yarns. 


TYPIST wanted (21-28) to train as Secre-| Books, Details 6d, Cathedral Weaving 





| 


tarial assistant in a London Correspondence | Centre, Canterbury 1 

School. Interesting. Progressive opening. MEN OF TASTE will enjoy their meals to 

Commencing salary £7. Write stating age. the full if you give them Rayner’s Indian 

speed and experience to Box No. 466. Mango Chutney 

one 99 Gower Street, London. | NATURE CURE for asthma, bronchitis, 
}catarrh. Full details Brit. Naturopathic 


———— | Assoen., 17 Southfields Avenue, Leicester. 


EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES | Please enclose 6d pi 
1 7 ' OLD JEWELLERY, GOLD AND § 
ART HISTORICAL STUDIES: Illustrated required. Best prices offered without obliga- 


lectures in private house by Museum lec- | 
1 . tion Registered st or personal call. 
turers. Next 6-week course starts April 25th. | cane ied ¥ lh on S.W.1. SLO. 1234. 


Apply syllabus Miss O'Donnell, 17 Radnor foi 
[SMALL LUXURY HOTEL again becomes 


P'ace, W.2 
s . en ART SCHOOL during MAY. Resident 
HEAL'S NEW DESIGNS—1955. Exhibitnon) mode: and Tutors from London. Clases $ 


o » fe . . “ 
gag ‘tondins ‘Gulgaen, HEAL & hours daily arranged for Hotel visitors 
SON 195 Tottenham Court Road. W.1 Apply Box Nu. 136 
INSTITUTE OF SPAIN, 102 Eaton Square, YOUNG MAN, under 30, Planter, 
S.W.1. Term begins 25th April, ends 17th Malaya, shortly returning on Home leave, 
June. Classes and lectures in the Spanish desires to correspond with girl of good 
language, literature. etc. Library open daily |character and education. Must be fond 


| Summer courses in Spanish Universities. For of country, travel, concerts, theatre, 


details, apply to Secretary, SLOane 8381 Box 510 

LEFEVRE GALLERY. 30 Bruton Strect, 

W.1. “RECENT WORKS BY EDWARD A PIPE of TOM LONG at your ease, The 
BURRA.” Daily 10-5.30, Sats, 10-1. | smoke that never fails to please 


| 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq Ss , “ut Flowers. The 
LEICESTS® COURRIUES. Geeru 8, ALL WOOD'S Carman Cut Flower. 
— oo - ae BADMIN. 10-5.30.| colours or mixed shades. Direct from the 
ats we | largest growers in the world. From 1 gn 
MARLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bond St.. W 1 | to § gns. a box. One quality only—the best 


TWENTIETH CENTURY MASTERS --| Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., 53 
Bocciont Braque Klee Matisse | Haywards Heath. Sussex. Phone Wiveisfield 
Modigliam Picasso, Severim ete Until 7! Green 232/232 


April 
NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE. 7 Albemaric COUNS AND MEDALS. best prices paid 

AL - be emarle especially for collections 4 old. 1954 
St.. W.1. Hans Christian Andersen Exhibi- © om - a rege —~ men 
tion, Daily 11-5, Thurs 11-8 Non-members Cat. of English Coins, 7s. 6d pecime 
“ag ag me , Bulletin 6d.—B A Seaby Ltd., 65 Great 
2 Portiand St., London, W.1. (Tel. Lan. 3677.) 
ROLAND. BROWSE & DELBANCO, j9 — 
Cork Street, Wl. Modigliani Drawings 
Pajetta Pa.ntings 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 826 


SOUTH Place Ethical Sociey, Conway Hall, ACROSS: 1 Thrift. 4 Pregnant. 8 Para- 
Red Lion Sq.. W.C.1. Sunday 11 am Apr./dise 10 Hempen. 12 Nullo. 13 Amazoman 
3. Dr. WE. Swinton, Ph.D ‘Erasmus '}4 Taint. 16 Vainglory. 17 Mint julep 


Darwin’ Scientist and Poct “ Admission tree. 19 Drake 21 Perchance. 22 Beast. 24 Ernest 
ree copy Monthly Record on request 25 Statutes 26 Sternway 27 Cranes 


Chamber Concert 6.30 pm Adm. Is 6d DOWN: | Topxknot. 2 Rural 3 Fade-out 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: the|S Geelong 6 Amphipoda 7 Tenancy 
Bearsted Collection Weekdays 11-6, Sun-|9 Starveling 11 Palimpsest 15 Ignorance 
days 2-6. closed Mondays Admission tree |1? Moppets 18 Johnson 19 Dabster 


Adjoins Aidwate East Station 20 Fata + Acton 
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EDUCATIONAL 


CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder) 
jenses while you pay for them. Chooose your! 
own practitioner. Details from The Contact) ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridgc 


|HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES, 


ee aw Reece Mews, training for graduates and well-educated Hotel Beautifully situated between Lakes 
South Kensi ames +f | girls New courses 19th April. Canteen. St.| and Pennine Way. R. Licence. Cent, hig 
CONVERT YOUR COKE boiler to GAS| Godric’s cretarial College, 2 Arkwright) Billiards. Library and Music Room, IV 
from £16 ow ~~ oo aa a) Road, London, N.W.3, Hampstead 5986 Fe A 1 AC. lel: 71 Signpost Country | 
170 Richmon: «+ Twickenham. POP. 3832, oe eat ; ouse Hotel | 
HAVE YOU SEEN the new plastic con- Pn ag aR BARMOUTH, WALES. Glorious Scenery, 
jainer for paper handkerchiefs’ Keeps them) | ANGUAGE PRACTICE. A Residential) M!N-¥-Mor. Private Hotel. Sea Front 
handy for use, Ideal for the home, office,| Course of sasseel tatesest for bath Britich Ballroom, Table Tennis, Talkies. Brochure, 
‘af rooms, doctors, dentists, hairdressers.| anq foreign students of English Literature | ©: Waddling. 
tc. Exclusive to W. H. SMITH & SON'S! wil) be held in Hughes Hall, Cambridec |BOGNOR REGIS. Quict Guest House 
hops. Available ao sips. Stee or pink DIaS-| from 3-24 August, 1955. Full particulars, G00d food, home comfort, pleasant garden. 
pe. Pele aaa hg NOW! | from F. E. Bell, M.A., Stuart House, Cam-| idworthy, Sylvan Way. Tel. 350 
“1 he FAR. —_, ——— bridge. BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W 
Write or call for our Free Price List and| DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland , ~ Tel ‘- a “om | yds. sea front 
Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag,| Park, W.11. Individual tuition for exami-)*\“* ‘to 4 oe ier AR ee Super: 
$4 Wardour St., London, W.1 Dept.:DX.| nations. Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B.)““"'YS '° egg larnapatdialenaxs 
WICRO’S, CORNEAL AND CONTAC) General Certificate at all levels. Tel.:;}CO. DONEGAL. Fort Hotel, Greencastle. 
LENSES, Easy payments arranged if desired | PARK 7437, joe ‘ _~ nem ght eee sandy bays 
For details and tree booklet write Corneal- ,.| Zoll. Tennis, Bathing, Boating. Sea-fishing 
Contact Lenses Ltd. Dept. 274C, Crown EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina-) Fully licensed. H. & C. Moderate terms 
Chambers, 9 Albion St.. Leeds 1. Tel.:| U00-—Oniversity, Law, Accountancy, Secre-| OLDS 
$3232. Consulting Rooms in London, York.| Cert, of Education, etc Also many practical heated, good cooking. garden, own poultry. 
Newcastle, Glasgow, etc. c » e c « ma ¥ prac tical ee ed, g20c cc q den, ¢ pot 
“ (non-exam) Courses in business subjects. restful, near buses, shops. Old Red Lion, 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec-| Write today for free prospectus, mention:ng | Siow-on-the-Wold, Glos. Tel. : 66. Summer 
trolysis — —oe an hair and root/exam, or subjects in which interested to) terms 5-74 gns. 
for ever. Never Fails. Guaranteed Cash or} Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, o1 
4s. monthly. Free Trial. Write for illus.| call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 | DARTMOOR FARM offers comfortable 
particulars free, in plain envelope. Vandre . : 
Lid. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in) duce 
| Secretariai subjects for Graduates and others.) Steven Southcombe 
——__________.|6 months and 14 weeks’ courses begin at} Moor, Devon. 
frequent intervals. Davies's, White Lodge, GGATHLAND 





Terms 6 & 6} gens. weekly 


“pow, C.2. 


LITERARY 





North Yorkshire 


| 2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). 
2 | co d he heath S - omfort 
VE ALWAYS MEANT TO WRITE— | OPENING IN SEPTEMBER —Battisborough | jjume’ Cooking Hee ek 
but I've never got started." MAKE A START | House School. Beautiful position on South | preg & pedside lights all. rooms. Village 


TODAY—papers are larger than they have | Devon Coast: boys 8-18, entry 8-14. Individ . 
been for over 12 years. Two or three hours’|ual attention Resident doctor Home . ofud 

postal tuition a week from the LSJ will start| atmosphere, varied activities. Full care u ALY.—Guests welcomed for restful holig) 
you writing—and earning. FREE book from} during holidays. Full particulars from Head- | 2@¥ with all comforts. good cuisine, garden, 
PROSPECTUS DEPT., The London School} master, Battisborough House, Holbeton, | i" lovely old Manor House at Orta. Bro- 
of Journalism, 57 Gordon Square, London, | Devon. hure on request, Ca’Nigra Miasino Lago 

CA. (MUS. 4574). ‘There are LSJ stu- . ; D'O ta (Novara). 
, ’ I I ec. School, 34 . 
teas over the world. OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34/ sersey, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, St 
AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly postai| St. Giles. Comprehensive Training; Grad.) Cement’, Bey. The Island's newest luxury 


sd by buses & trains 





Moors | SMALL s/c., 
Fairhaven Private Hotel in midst of real| py quiet couple, careful tenants. Refs. 





YUGOSLAVIA 
15-day grand conducted coach tour visiting 

Banja Luka, Sarajevo. Dubrovnik, Split, 

Zadar, etc. £52 15s. 

GREECE and the HOLY LAND 
18-day comprehensive tour by boat from 

Venice, visiting Athens, Pircus, Crete, 

Rhodes, Mykonos, etc., £65. 
24-day Holy Land tour by air, via Athens, 

Istanbul, £225. 

Apply for details and brochure : 
APAL TRAVEL LTD, (DEPT. §), 

(In association with See Yugoslavia Ltd.) 
78 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 
GRAND PRIVATE COACH TOURS, 16 
days Rome and Venice, 454 gns., 16 days 
Venice, ¢tc., 364 gns.; 11 days Interlaken, 
26} ans. AIR-rail 14 days Lugano, 344 gens. 
Rail. 10 days Interlaken 20 gns. Hartman- 
Knight (Emberbrook 3785), 58 The Wood- 
lands, Esher, Surrey 
TRAMP AND CARGO BOAT CRUISES 
from £12 for 5 days to £195 for 3 months. 
Also passages to Canada/U.S.A. from £50.— 
Apply for brochure to A. BOWERMAN 
LTD., 28 Ely Place, London, E.C.1. Tel.: 
HOLborn 1887. 





ACCOMMODATION 


holiday, central heating, log fire, _> - BABIES COTTAGE HOTEL. Warm wel- 
Wide - a come and happy nursery iife for your child- 
idecombe - in - the -| ren while you are on holiday. “Well Yard,” 


Beyton, Bury St. Edmunds 
unf. flat London suburbs reqd 


F. and F. if reasonable. Box 502 


WALBERSWICK COTTAGE to let August 
9 


gns. week, 4 beds, bath., electric. Box 512. 





MEMORIALS 


ROLL OF HONOUR Tablets. Stained Glass 
Windows. Designs submitted. G. Maile & 
Son Ltd., 367 Euston Road, N.W.1. 








, 7 National Geog. Magazine, | Course: Next term April 25. Prosp hotel delightfully situated on sea front.) ———— — 
. 2d., ie (Int.), 45s. Popular Mecha-| POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of| Private bathrooms, orchestra, fully licensed. . siaias 7 
fics, 328.; Popular Photography, 365.| Educn. (all examining Boards), London B.A.,| 10-16 guineas. Brochure “R.”” Tel. Central E¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ELE LYLE YY 


Complete Price List free. Thomas & Co.!B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B.,| 4455 
‘SP. 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool. | B.D. Degrees and Diplomas; Law and Pro-| «LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Hotels, 
AUTHORS invited to submit MSS all types) fessional exams., mod. frees. Prospectus from! Farms, Guest Houses.’ Recommended 
including Poems) tor book publication, Rea-|C. D. Park, M.A., LL.D... Dept. B92.) hospitality through Britain 3s, 6d., postage 


sonable terms, particulars free. Stockwell| Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894), 3d., from Victor Hilton, Harbourside, 
Lid., Elms Court, Ilfracombe, (Estd. 1898 )| SPANISH Evening Classes. All grades, The| Torquay. 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist} Hispanic Council 2 Belgrave Square, S.\W.1.|. RYE. The Hope Anchor. R.A.C., A.A 


tutors. No sales—no fees. Students’ work) SLO. 7186. approved. Licensed. Superb position in 


y 


Dept. B.23. British Institute of Fiction- 


* LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS * 


suggest CHINON ROUGE, the lovely 
scented red Loire wine, that Rabelais 


loved 
Retail 8/6 per bottle 
or try a glass in che Wine Restaurant 


2a, Duke Street, Manchester Square, 2 
London, W.1 Tel. WEL. 8808 ¢ 


CREEL BLY 
he che oe oh che of 


appears in all markets. Prospectus free from - « . £9/62/ lovely centre for Spring holidays. Rye 2216 
| THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 ERARARRRARKAAAAAKAKAKKA A 


W.1. MAY. 5306! SAINT-MAXIME, Holiday at the luxurious 
Hotel des Palmiers, famous for cuisine, 


South Molton Street, 


Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent| lines), 





Sireet, London, W.1. «Men Pig cotta % 
JEAN McDOUGALL for typing and dupli- | ————————_____ waeere odes. Riviera sua, bine Moaiter- 
a ee Church Street, W.8.) ranean Sea. Open until November, Mod. all 
» 3 . nclusive tariff, Write Prop 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. 64, carbon, SHOPPING BY POST enagypttingg 
T : = omen j ST. IVES, CORNWALL. St. Ives Bay 
heses, Plays. Accuracy assured, E. Jennings, 4 ’ ' ( ber. C d 
§§ Brockman Road, Folkestone. ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality,| Hotel. Open May unt October. Comman 
THE GEORGE RUSSELL (Ak) “ict from factory, save £ £ fs. Send today,| IN& Position sands and sea. Exceilent bathing 
MEMORIAL FUND The above Fund Baldwin's Ladders, Risca. Mon by. 52 ben Beng Ba ieee + 
AL I 7 2 y 2 00 r ath Ss) 
Was established with a view to foster- GOOD FOOD FOR EASTER. PETITS | Eycetient cuisine. Licensed. Service Garage 
ing literature in Ireland as a Memoriai/POIS. Extra Fins au Naturel. The best Write for brochure. Tel, 106 


to the late George Russell (AE) in gra-| Packed. Direct import. 14 oz. tins. 8 for) 
titude for the dedication of his ene gifts 35s. CALIFORNIAN ASPARAGUS. Not THE NEW 1955-56 edition of THE GOOD 


to Ireland. Awards are made periodically) °®!¥ @ world-famous Delicacy but onc FOOD GUIDE is now ready. Contains 
from the Fund in recognition of literary | “he best shipments ever received. 14 oz. tins. nearly 800 places through Britain which 
for 40s. 4 tins each Petits Pois and scrve a good meal at a reasonable price 


* 1) se 
as Gate Sin lae ae eabiicked woue-| Asparagus 37s. 6d. CANADIAN TINNED Nearly a third of the entries are new. The 
Which, in the opinion of the Advisory Com.| SALMON. Fraser River Fancy Quality. The standard goes higher every year. Ss. from 
jittee constituted to consider the Awards, is| gr grade known oz. tins. 6 for all bookselless. Published by Cassell 
of a high standard of merit. Such Awards! —_ y= Pa be Be nn gree yer a. WELSH FARM-HOUSE, sea and moun- 
may also be made for similar work planned) ground Princ Ed - ti “ge s. 3. tains, centre for walking and climbing. First- 
although not yet completed. The above ae 2 ss foo ontinual hot wat 7 gns. in- 
y D for 33s. OX TONGUE. Delicious and tender ass food. C ai Bot er. & 





Ireland’s Best Hotel 


et in the loveliest scenery in Ireland 
this Hotel hias all the amenities which 
he most fastidious could desire—its 
»wn champienship golf course, fishing, 
ennis, bathing, dancing, an incompar 
ble menu, and 60 years’ tradition of 
comfort and service. Special inclusiv 
tariff 

Also Self-contained Holiday Fiats 

No Currency restrictions | 


For reservations and illustrated brochure, 
ppl 


ROSAPENNA HOTEL 


CO. DONEGAL, EIRE. Tei. Downings 4) 


a 








Committee has decided to recommend an ; t :. Box No. 441 
Our well-known quality. 2 Ib. tins. 25s. each. CUSIVe. BOX INC | 
Award of £100 for the year 1955. Appli- JOY TO EAT. Portuguese Sardines in Olive yQORKSHIRE DALES.- Billy-Garth Guest! 





tations for the 1955 Award, accompanied| Qj) Each tin 8 fish. 6 tins with kevs 10s ton-i ~ : 
by three copies of the work of works to|RICH FRUIT CAKE. Australia’s best made }OUSC.  Haton-in-Ribblesdale, | at — 
be considered, from persons of Irish birth,| with b G » vie on 6 i. 21s nysnent, —oe — — 
’ with butter. Genuine rich goodness. 6 !b. 21 Lovely Scenery. Every comfort. Cordon Bleu 
Ordinarily resident in any part of Ircland,|PINEAPPLE SLICES. Excellent Pre-War yokin “Ideal Tourias and Walking Centre 
including that part known as Northern) Quality 16 oz. tins. 8 for 22s. All Post Paid Bri aan 
Ireland, who had not on Ist January, 1955,|/These and all regular Specialities available '°°"™** 
attained the age of 35 years, should be|for immediate delivery. SHILLING COFFEE | ——————= =— | 
made on or before the ist November, 1955,|CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
10 the Trustee of the Fund ‘Colicge Omcen’ | ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for! HOLIDAYS & TOURS 
Dette’ Tustee Department, College Green,| their justrous beauty. Elegant Damask PEN E fh eC IAT 
ubdlin. Table Cloths and Napery. Printed and FISHING IN CONNEMARA, Well-stocked 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting) Embroidered Luncheon sets. Afternoon Fisheries and Tourist Centre. Write Percy 
free booklet. The Regent. Institute (Dept.| Tea Cloths, etc. Dress Linens in over Stanley, Hon. Sec., Clifden Trout Anglers 
85G). Palace Gate, London, W.8 | Twenty colours. Illustrated Brochure con-| Ascoc., Connemara, Ireland | 
\ el INVITED submit, MSS. for Ci Gi eo ties foc Wed-| FREE.—Norfolk Broads Holiday Booklet 
fiticism, Revision, Market vice. J. C.} as : ig *" Modern furnished Bungalows with wonderful 
a Room 23, 3 Bloomsbury St., W.C 3. | oom, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northero) §.ning and yachting facilities on River 
(OUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with saa . lhurne. Return post replies MORSE. Repps 
euew-How.’ Send for Fr¢e R.3, “Know- tan ge ey my ee thor — Potter Heigham. Norfolk 
low Guide to Writing Success.” No Sales— | S0runk. Send for patt., state garment and peeves IN THE SUN (and cheap! 
& > - " welnes ae . F: ly) at 
No'Fees tuition, B.A. School of Successful| Sade. Stanleys, Clifden, Connemara, | CANNES, CADIZ or SEVILLE University 








3 R's 


REST 
RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 


under ideal conditions 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 


MATLOCK Derbyshire 


The Booklet of Smediey’s will be gladly 
sent on application tomTHE MANAGER 








Writing Lid., 124 New Bond Street, London, TYPEWRITERS/DUPLICATORS. Verney Summer School, from 314 gens. Write now 
W.l. | Clayton, M.C. Market Rasen. s.a.¢ MARY SANGER, 106 Ken. High St., W.8. 





W.C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3221. Printed in Great Britain by Gate & PoLDeN Lrp., Idea! House, Argyli St., London, W.1, at their Wel 
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William 
Plomer 


A SHOT 
IN THE PARK 


These newly collected bal- 
lads are intended, like those 
in The Dorking Thigh, to 
be read aloud; they show 
his acute sense of character, 
place, and period, his viva- 
city, and an ironical hum- 
our perhaps more genial 
than it used to be. 

‘One is tempted to believe 
that Mr. Plomer has done 
the most difficult, if not im- 
possible thing, and created 
an entirely new type of 
ballad.’ THE TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 7s. 6d. 


Basil 
Davidson 


THE AFRICAN 
AWAKENING 


“What he has to report is 
deeply disturbing . . . he 
has succeeded brilliantly in 
lifting the curtain from a 
corner of Africa that has 
been too little exposed to 
the scrutiny of skilled ob- 
servers.’ OBSERVER 12s. 6d. 


Garrett 
Mattingly 
RENAISSANCE 
DIPLOMACY 


Many years of research and 
an unrivalled knowledge of 
the printed sources and 
literature lie behind this 
history of Western Europe 
in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. The dip- 
lomat, the historian and 
the lay reader will be 
equally attracted by its 
breadth of view, the many 
renaissance portraits, a 


wealth of curious detail, 
and its lively, lucid and 
dignified style 

Frontispiece 25s. 


all prices are net 
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The Mint 


A DAY BOOK OF THE RAF DEPOT 
352087 A/c ROSS (T. E. LAWRENCE) 


‘The Mint is a good book—soundly constructed. The 
first two sections deal with the Uxbridge depot, the third 
with the Cadet College at Cranwell, to which he was 
posted as an aircraftman. Made up of sixty-nine vivid, 
short chapters, each easy to read and all geared into the 
general scheme of training and of loyalty, it is the work 
of a man who had much to put across and knew how io 
put it.” E. M. Forster 
‘The Mint may well be judged to contain some of his 
finest writing. Its sincerity and honesty are unmistakable; 
it ‘s relatively free from false modesty and over-elaboration 
a bleached, fleshless, incomplete skeleton of a book; 
bu every bone white and strong, and the joints in working 
order.” THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
“It is less like literature than a series of dark Indian ink 
sketches done with tremendous phlegm and verve, vivid 
and stabbing exactitude, occasional melancholy and a 
Rabelaisian disregard for politeness in words. It is bound 
to shock .. . it is all too true, too pungent.’ H. E. Bates in 
the NEWS CHRONICLE 17s. 6d. 


A World of Love 


ELIZABETH BOWEN 


‘Miss Elizabeth Bowen is one of the most conscious and 
deliberate, one of the most literary, of living novelists... 
obscure and subtle, intermittently compelling. Admirers 
of The Last September will recognise the tender, humorous 
but clear-sigh’ d attitude to Southern Ireland.’ 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
‘There has been a general intensification of vision and 
tightening of technique; the texture is much closer. . . as 
light as gossamer, as strong as steel . . . sensibility, sense 
of humour, general awareness of life—are enormously 
rewarded and refreshed. No other living novelist can 
invest a subject with so many issues or a scene or person 
with so many facets. Hers is a shimmering page.’ 
SPECTATOR 
‘Miss Bowen’s weather and landscape are always brought 
before us with the clear, translucent tension of poetry: 
they drench the scene, the people; emotions are heightened 
to breaking point, problems more sharply posed . . . the 
figures are seen as through transparencies . . . implicit wit 
is their structure, and their conversation is authentically 
and characteristicly vivid.’ THE TIMES 10s. 6d. 


We 
Shall March Again 


GERHARD KRAMER 


‘Herr Kramer has considerable verve as a narrator, and 
the episodic nature of the story allows him to develcs it 
to the full. There are some interesting glimpses of the 
German Order of Battle, and Herr Kramer goes some way 
towards explaining how efficiency and corruption could 
consort so long together without the machine breaking 
down.” THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

‘As in all true comedy, the tragedy can be sensed beneath, 
and tbe antics of these unfortunate civilian-soldiers in the 
cold move us to tears as much as to laughter. This is a 


human book.’ SUNDAY TIMES 15s. 


JONATHAN 






SPECTATOR APRIL 1, 


VAUGHAN 
WILKINS 


Valley 
beyond Time 


The fortunes of a 
Texan senator who 
first saw Cibola, the 
legendary and mys- 
terious land of the ever-young, 
in his youth, and made it the 
object of his life’s search. 

.. 12s. 6d. 


CELIA DALE 
Trial of Strength 


A powerful and perceptive account 
of a crisis in the life of the editor of 
a national newspaper—both tense 
and penetrating. 12s. 6d. 


W. R. LOADER 
No Joy of Africa 


‘The book’s general theme is the 
impact of Africa on Europeans... 
Mr. Loader writes well.” Gerald 
Bullett in the BOOKMAN 

‘The narrative moves cleverly from 
one clique to another in the small, 
self-contained community of the 
compound and serves to illustrate 
the disintegrating effect of the women, 
climate and political corruption of 
the newly self-governing territory on 
European morals.” 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
12s. 6d. 


AUSTIN LEE 
Sheep's Clothing 


An unconventional detective story 
providing the author with ample 
opportunity for the exercise of his 
sardonic humour. 
‘A sheer delight.’ 
CHRONICLE 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
12s. 6d. 


Coming on April 7 
P. H. NEWBY 


The Picnic at Sakkara 


12s. 6d. 
IAN FLEMING 
Moonraker 
10s. 6d, 
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